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A FUTURE MACHINERY 
OF PEACE 


I 


Y common consent we call the struggle which is now 
being fought out in three continents a “ World- 
War.” We are even apt to think of it as something 
which has had no parallel in the past. Certainly never 
before was slaughter on such a scale, and never were such 
masses of men engaged; but neither in its probable 
duration, nor in its approach to universality, can the 
present conflict compare with that which ended at 
Waterloo. ‘The Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars 
lasted, with two brief intervals, for over twenty years ; 
the present struggle can hardly last for a fourth of that 
time. Of the countries now engaged in hostilities, 
every one, except Japan, was at war in the early years of 
the last century. Then consider the case of the Powers 
which are neutral to-day. The United States of America, 
Spain, Sweden, Norway, Holland, Switzerland, Greece 
and Denmark were all, at one period or other, involved 
in what our fathers knew as the Great War. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, to find that when peace came at 
last, statesmen began to plan for the beginning of a new 
and happier time, and peoples to grope and feel out for 
some system which should banish the horrors of war from’ 
the world. It is worth while to consider for a moment 
what those blind hopes came to, and why they failed. 
Before “ the sun of Austerlitz”’ had risen, the Tsar 
Alexander had approached Great Britain with proposals 
which, after Waterloo, ripened into the Holy Alliance. 
That strange concert of the Great Powers at the outset 
was quite free from reactionary tendencies. Directed 
primarily against France, as the powder-magazine of 
Europe, it was avowedly a league of sovereigns pledged 
to govern in accordance with the principles of the Gospel 
of Christ—the kings were to regard each other as 
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brothers, and their peoples as their children. In a letter 
to Count Lieven, his ambassador in London, the Tsar 
declared that “the sole and exclusive object of the 
Alliance can only be the maintenance of peace and the 
union of all the moral interests of the peoples which 
Divine Providence has been pleased to unite under the 
banner of the Cross.” And the Alliance proposed to 
secure the peace of the world by jointly guaranteeing to 
each Power the territories assigned to it by the Congress 
of Vienna. In other words, the object of the Alliance 
was to perpetuate peace on the basis of the status quo. 

With all their thoughts coloured by recollections of 
the French Revolution, it is not surprising that some of the 
assembled sovereigns thought that the danger to France 
was quite as likely to come from internal commotions as 
from national greed, or dynastic quarrels. Then came 
the idea of what we should now call “ a preventive war.” 
To the league of the kings it seemed clearly their duty to 
nip any revolutionary movement in the bud as quickly 
as possible. As early as 1818 we find Castlereagh warning 
the British Cabinet as to this danger to the liberties of 
nations. He reports that the Tsar and his Minister, 
Capo d’Istria, “‘ were, in conversation, disposed to push 
their ideas very far indeed, in the sense of all the Powers 
of Europe being bound together in a common league, 
guaranteeing to each other the existing order of things, 
in thrones as well as in territories, all being bound to 
march, if requisite, against the first Power that offended, 
either byher ambition or her revolutionary transgressions.” 
Two years later when Great Britain was getting restive 
and, indeed, thoroughly alarmed at the Absolutist 
tendencies of the Alliance, Russia, Austria and Prussia 
signed the famous Protocol of Troppau, which laid 
down the principle of intervention in the case of revolu- 
tionary movements, in these words : 

States which have undergone a change of government due to 
revolution, the results of which threaten other States, ipso facto, 
cease to be members of the European Alliance, and remain ex- 
cluded from it until their situation gives guarantees for legal 
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order and stability. If, owing to such alterations, immediate 
danger threatens other States, the Powers bind themselves, by 
peaceful means, or if need be by arms, to bring back the guilty 
State into the bosom of the Great Alliance. 


It is unnecessary to trace in detail how the rift within 
the lute gradually widened. For England the breaking 
point was reached when, in 1822, France, under the 
guidance of Chateaubriand and as the instrument of the 
Alliance, invaded Spain to crush the Liberal movement, 
and restore the power of the Bourbons. Canning ended 
the negotiations with the words: ‘‘ England is under no 
obligation to interfere, or to assist in interfering, in the 
internal concerns of independent nations.” He went 
on to say that, as he understood them, England’s engage- 
ments “‘ had reference wholly to the state of territorial 
possession settled at the peace.” The Alliance might 
have survived the defection of Great Britain, and it 
seemed strengthened by the easy success of the campaign 
in behalf of Ferdinand VII, but it was terribly shaken 
by the revolutions of 1830 and 1848, which twice emptied 
the throne of France. The marching of the Russian 
armies into Hungary in 1849, in the interests of the 
House of Hapsburg, may be regarded as the last fruits 
of the Alliance. Its final collapse was due to what the 
Tsar Nicholas regarded as his betrayal by Austria at the 
time of the Crimean War. 

Even if all the Powers who were parties to the Alliance 
had accepted the limitation upon their common act- 
ivities implied in Canning’s words, it is not difficult to see 
that the arrangement as a permanent instrument for 
peace must, in any case, have failed. It was an attempt 
to consecrate the international status quo in a world of 
flux and change. Even if all the nations had been happy 
and contented with their lot at the outset the result 
would have been the same in the long run. With peoples, 
as with individuals, growth and development are among 
the conditions of life. And when the nations progress 

yunequally, the weak become a temptation to the strong. 
We have demands for “ places in the sun,” and talk of 
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the right of expansion. Indeed, if we look back over the 
history of the world we shall find that changes of popu- 
lation have been the most constant and most fundamental 
of all the causes of war. We see this cause at work in its 
crudest form in the pages of the De Bello Gailico; and 
if we turn to the recent report of the evidence given 
before the Commission appointed to inquire as to “ the 
causes and effects of the decline of the birth-rate”’ we see 
how the same cause works to the same results under modern 
conditions.* One witness said “‘ Professor Karl Pearson 
has argued that the reason why Germany made her 
‘preventive war’ this year was that the future increase 
in Russia would overwhelm her. The increase in Russia 
is over two millions annually.” The same witness went 
on to say: ‘*Germany’s argument as against France, 
with its stationary population, is, ‘ We have a biological 
tight to those French colonies! The increase in the 
population of the German Empire is nearly a million 
a year.’” Germany is here represented as making “ pre- 
ventive war” on Russia because its population grows so 
quickly, and an aggressive war on France because the 
population grows so slowly. 

The contrast between Japan, where the people are 
crowding each other to the water-edge, and the almost 
empty continent of Australia, suggests that even under 
the Southern Cross that question of the filling and 
refilling of the cradle may some day be intimately bound 
up with the question of the world’s peace. The United 
States joins hands with the British Dominions in passing 
legislation which discriminates against the Asiatic and in 
favour of the European and the African immigrant—and 
the close-packed millions of China may some day begin 
to wonder why. But there are other changes beside 
those of population which, as part of the law of growth 
and life, condemn to futility all attempts to secure peace 
by trying to stereotype international arrangements hap- 
pening to be satisfactory for the moment. Changes in 
comparative wealth, or the sudden development of an 


* Page 420, The Decline of the Birth-rate. Chapman and Hall, 
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industrial system, or the work of a new national con- 
sciousness, May give rise to desires and aspirations which 
no regard for the status quo or ancient conventions will 
permanently control—they must be met by concession 
or faced by force. And the task which the Holy Alliance 
found beyond its strength would be still more difficult 
to-day. In the early years of the last century “ the 
sacred principle of nationality” was only beginning to 
be recognized. Mr. W. P. Phillips, in his excellent 
monograph on the Confederation of Europe, speaking of 
this period, says: ‘* The principle of nationality was to 
become, as it still is, the main obstacle to any realization 
of the vision of perpetual peace.” He goes on to point 
out that for statesmen of the school of Metternich, 
a “nation” was merely the aggregate of the people 
bound together by allegiance to a common sove- 
reign. In that sense, Austria and Switzerland are 
nations as truly as England and France. Clearly the 
modern concept of nationality, as something ineradicable 
and in the blood, raises far more difficult and intractable 
questions. 

. Happily, there is some reason to think that in the near 
future this principle of nationality—nationality based on 
ethnic groups—will become a less fruitful source of 
trouble than it has been in the recent past. The growing 
facilities for communication, the habit of travel, the 
removal of all restrictions on immigration, and, above 
all, what is going on before our eyes across the Atlantic, 
all tend to weaken the sense of nationality in its modern 
and restricted sense. For we are assisting at the birth of 
new nations. Men of all races leave the old world to 
seek their fortunes in the new, and in a few years are 
proud of a new allegiance and a new patriotism. Whether 
we speak of America as “ the melting pot ” of the world, 
or prefer to think of it as “ the great Crucible of God,” 
the result is the same. There is a great object lesson, the 
significance of which none can mistake; certainly no one 
who has just renounced one nationality and assumed 
another—or lives in a community in which such changes 
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are taken for granted—can reasonably regard the principle 
of nationality as at once “sacred and immutable.” It 
may be said that when the immigrants from Europe have 
been in the crucible for a sufficient time they acquire a 
new nationality, and become good Americans. Of 
course that is so, but the new nationality has nothing to 
do with ethnic or racial considerations. It is based upon 
a common allegiance and a common pride in the Republic. 
In fact we get back very near to Metternich’s conception 
of a nation—an aggregate of the people who live in the 
same country and acknowledge a common allegiance. 
When that conception of nationality becomes general— 
when nationality is thought of no longer as something 
inherent and eternal, but as a thing to be assumed and 
renounced at will—the prospects of the world’s peace 
will become appreciably brighter. 

But while we recognize that the Holy Alliance carried 
in its very constitution seeds which were bound to ripen 
into failure, and that its attempt to fit growing organisms 
into iron cases could not permanently succeed, we need 
not think of it hardly. Its authors meant well—much 
better than is generally believed—and while it lasted it 
did some good : it kept the peace for a few years, and on 
several occasions, acting as a sort of court of appeal, 
settled questions which might easily have led to strife ; 
and, above all, it established a tradition, the force of which 
is still unspent. It is quite certain, for instance, that it 
was the inspiration of the programme of the Holy Alliance 
which led the Tsar Nicholas II to issue the famous 
rescript which resulted in the First Hague Convention. 

It cannot be said of the proceedings of The Hague that 
they failed because they attempted too much. They laid 
down rules of good conduct, and tried to make the ways 
of war humane, but the regulations they framed, unlike 
those of the Holy Alliance, had no sanction of force 
behind them. Machinery was provided for arbitration 
and for mediation between contending Powers, and in 
several cases, notably in the Dogger Bank incident in 
1904, the work of The Hague has helped to remove 
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friction and to promote the cause of international peace. 
In other words, disputes which were not thought worth 
a war, but which might have led to trouble, have proved 
amenable to the Hague treatment. But to see how useless 
that treatment has been when graver causes of quarrel 
were concerned, we have only to recall the names of some 
of the wars which have been waged since the date of the 
First Hague Convention. Since 1899 we have seen the 
Boer War, the Boxer Rising in China, the Russian- 
apanese War, Italy’s War with Turkey, the two Balkan 
ars, and now the European War. The Powers which 
signed the Second Hague Convention in 1907 made no 
absolute pledge to seek mediation before going to war. 
They declared that being “ animated by a strong desire 
to concert for the maintenance of a general peace” and 
“* desirous of extending the empire of law and of strength- 
ening the application of international justice,’ they 
agreed “‘ with a view*'to obviating as far as possible 
recourse to force in relations between States,” they would 
(inter alta), “in case of serious disagreement or dispute, 
before an appeal to arms, have recourse, as far as circum- 
stances would allow, to the good offices and mediation 
of one or more friendly Powers.” ‘The clause “‘ as far as 
circumstances allow” has proved fatal—circumstances 
have never allowed. | 
When, at the beginning of the present troubles, Austria 
presented her ultimatum to Serbia, she insisted that her 
eleven demands—all offensive and humiliating to a 
Sovereign State—should be accepted within forty-eight 
hours. Serbia accepted eight of the demands without a 
murmur, proposed slight modifications in two others, 
and even in declining one, which was clearly incompatible 
with her position as an independent State, offered to 
accept the mediation of the Powers or a reference to the 


‘Hague Tribunal. Austria’s answer was an’ immediate 


declaration of war. A few days later the Tsar made the 
last effort for peace, when he also offered a reference to 
The Hague—but circumstances would not allow. Ger- 
many was ready for her tiger-spring at the throat of 
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France, and no delay was wanted. Direct breach of 
the rules of the Hague Conventions have, in fact, been 
almost continuous since the day when the German troops 
first violated the frontiers of Belgium. It was thought 
the greatest achievement of the Hague Conference of 
1907 that it emphatically vindicated the right of the 
little nations to live their lives without interference. 
The following articles are as explicit as words can make 
them : 

Article I: “ The territory of neutral Powers is in- 
violable.” 

Article II: “ Belligerents are forbidden to move 
troops and convoys of either munitions of war or supplies 
across the territory of a neutral Power.” 

Article III: “ The fact of a neutral Power resisting, 
even by force, attempts to violate its neutrality, cannot 
be regarded as a hostile act.” 

Germany signed that convention. 

The rules laid down at The Hague have since been 
violated by the sowing of mines indiscriminately upon 
the high seas; by the bombardment of defenceless cities 
from the sea; by the dropping of bombs on sleeping 
villages ; by the use of poisonous gas; by the sinking of 
merchant vessels, and Atlantic liners crowded with 
women and children, and even hospital ships; and by 
the wholesale deportations of the civilian population 
from the parts of France and Belgium in the occupation 
of the invader. And in the face of these continued 
violations of accepted international law, not one neutral 
Power has even whispered a protest. In Europe they are 
all weaklings, and the policy of “ frightfulness” in 
Belgium and Serbia has taught them a terrible lesson. 
The United States stands in a different category. A 
country with a population of a hundred millions of the 
most energetic and virile people in the world need not 
be concerned about the wrath of the Kaiser. The 
difficulties there are internal—in the divided sym- 
pathies of the people, in the presence of numbers of 
hyphenated citizens, and the long tradition which warns 
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the nation against entangling itself in the affairs of 
Europe. Mr. Roosevelt, in the New York Times, has put 
his views on record : 

After noting that the United States were parties to the inter- 
national code created in the regulations annexed to the Hague 
Conventions of 1899 and 1907, he used these words: “ As Presi- 
dent, acting on behalf of this Government and in accordance with 
the unanimous wish of our people, I ordered the signature of the 
United States to these Conventions. Most emphatically I would 
not have permitted such a farce to have gone through if it had 
entered my head that this Government would not consider itself 
bound to do all it could to see that the regulations to which it 
made itself a party were actually observed when the necessity for 
their observance arose. I cannot imagine any sensible nation 
thinking it worth while to sign future Hague Conventions if even 
such a powerful neutral as the United States does not care 
enough about them to protest against their open breach.” 


Il 


And yet it is to America that we must look for the 
sanest and simplest plan yet devised for the permanent 
keeping of the world’s peace. Since the present war 
began, a new treaty has been concluded between Great 
Britain and the United States which, while quite limited 
in its scope and immediate aims, seems to contain the 
germs of an arrangement which shall effect what the 
Holy Alliance and the Hague Conventions have in turn 
failed to achieve. Signed in Washington in September, 
1914, and ratified in the following November, this treaty 
is one of a group of similar agreements made between the 
United States and France, Spain, Italy, and a number of 
South American States. Negotiated by Mr. Bryan, these 
treaties in no way claim to make war impossible. They 
aim at securing “a cooling-off” period—a time for 
wiser counsels and second thoughts. The contracting 
parties agree that all disputes—without any exception 
for vital interests, or questions of national honour—shall, 
when diplomatic methods of adjustment have failed, be 
referred for investigation and report to a Permanent 
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International Commission, and “they agree not to 
declare war or begin hostilities during such investigation 
and before the report is submitted.” When the investi- 
gation is complete, and the report has been submitted, 
both parties at once resume their liberty of action, and 
may go to war if they please. The International Com- 
mission, which is to be composed of five members, is to 
be appointed as follows : 

One member shall be chosen from each country by the Govern- 
ment thereof ; one member shall be chosen by each Government 
from some third country ; the fifth member shall be chosen by 
common agreement between the two Governments, it being under- 
stood that he shall not be a citizen of either country. 

The Commission is required to complete its report within 
a year after the date on which it shall declare its investi- 
gation to have begun. 

Considered as an instrument for preserving the peace 
between such countries as England and the United 
States, this treaty seems likely to be of great value. It 
rules out the only real danger, the danger of a war due 
to some sudden gust of popular passion. That either 
Power would disregard the treaty, or plan a war in cold 
blood, is in the last degree unlikely. It is a hundred years 
now since the two English-speaking Powers agreed that 
neither should have armed vessels on the great lakes or 
erect fortifications anywhere along the international 
frontier which stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
There have been times of stress and strain and bitterness 
between the two peoples, but that treaty has been faith- 
fully kept. But when we go on to consider whether an 
extension of the treaties associated with the name of Mr. 
Bryan to all the Powers would supply a sufficient guarantee 
for the world’s peace, we at once come up against an 
obvious difficulty. If such a treaty had been in force be- 
tween France and Germany in the early summer of 1914, 
would Germany, already armed to the teeth and ready 
to spring, have been willing to allow France a respite of 
a year in which to prepare ? The question answers itself. 
No new treaty could be more solemn or binding than the 
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one by which Germany was pledged to respect and safe- 
guard the independence and neutrality of Belgium. Yet, 
what happened? The treaty was broken because Ger- 
many was in a hurry, and its violation was dismissed and 
explained as a thing of State necessity. The German 
Chancellor, speaking in the Reichstag said : 


Gentlemen, we are now in a state of necessity, and necessity 
knows no law! Our troops have occupied Luxemburg, and 
perhaps are already on Belgian soil. Gentlemen, that is contrary 
to the dictates of international law. It is true that the French 
Government has declared at Brussels that France is willing to 
respect the neutrality of Belgium as long as her opponent respects 
it. We knew, however, that France stood ready for the invasion. 
France could wait, but we could not wait. A French movement 
upon our flank upon the lower Rhine might have been disastrous. 


Herr von Jagow, speaking to the British Ambassador 
in Berlin, said the same thing: 


That they had to advance into France by the quickest and 
easiest way, so as to be able to get well ahead with their opera- 
tions and endeavour to strike some decisive blow as early as 
possible. It was a matter of life and death for them, as if they 
had gone by the more southern route they could not have hoped, 
in view of the paucity of roads and the strength of the fortresses, 
to have got through without formidable opposition, entailing 
great loss of time. This loss of time would have meant time 
gained by the Russians for bringing up their troops to the 
German frontier. 


This is the plea of the midnight burglar who, disturbed 
at his work, puts a knife across the throat of an awakened 
child because silence is “‘ a matter of life or death.”” Only 
there is this difference in favour of the burglar, that he 
was not specifically pledged by bond to protect the child 
he assassinated. It was a military advantage for the 
Germans to avoid the line of the French fortresses ; they 
wanted to strike at France upon her undefended side, on 
the frontier where she was protected only by a treaty ; 
and so, as time was precious, the neutrality of Belgium 
was disregarded. 


Il 
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Happily for the cause of peace, its friends in America 
are quite ready to look facts in the face, even such facts 
as these, and already a new league, “‘ a League to enforce 
Peace,” has been formed under the leadership of ex- 
President Taft. ‘This new league is not concerned with 
the present struggle, but hopes, when peace is restored, 
to make future wars more difficult. It adopts the general 
scheme of the Bryan treaties, but seeks to add to them the 
sanction of international force. The nations are to be 
invited to become parties to a treaty consisting of the 
following clauses : 


First: All justiciable questions arising between the signatory 
Powers, not settled by negotiation, shall, subject to the limita- 
tions of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tribunal for hearing 
and judgment, both upon the merits and upon any issue as to its 
jurisdiction of the question. 

Second; All other questions arising between the signatories, 
and not settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to a council of 
conciliation for hearing, consideration and recommendation. 

Third; The signatory Powers shall jointly use forthwith both 
their economic and military forces against any one of their 
number that goes to war, or commits acts of hostility against 
another of the signatories, before any question arising shall be 
submitted as provided in the foregoing. 

Fourth: Conferences between the signatory Powers shall be 
held from time to time to formulate and codify rules of inter- 
national law, which, unless some signatory shall signify its dissent 
within a stated period, shall thereafter govern in the decisions of 
the Judicial Tribunal mentioned in Article One. 


The first two clauses need not detain us. They are 
similar in their general character to the provisions of the 
existing Bryan treaties. There might be some difficulty 
in deciding what causes are “ justiciable ” and so proper 
to be decided by a judicial tribunal in accordance with 
the recognized principles of law and equity. Mr. Taft 
himself has suggested that the rules excluding the Japan- 
ese and Chinese from the North American continent 
belong to the class of cases which would naturally be 
submitted to a Council of Conciliation rather than to a 
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judicial tribunal. But this question seems already to 
have been judicially treated in the United States. In 
the Chinese exclusion case (reported in 130, United States 
Reports, pp. 581-606), Mr. Justice Field, of the Supreme 
Court, said: “ To preserve its independence and give 
security against foreign aggression and encroachment, is 
the highest duty of every nation, and to attain these 
ends nearly all other considerations are to be subordin- 
ated. It matters not in what form such aggression and 
encroachment come, whether from the foreign nation 
acting in its national character or from vast hordes of 
its people crowding in upon us.” Happily, the point is 
not important, because the signatories to the proposed 
treaty would be bound to do one thing or the other—to 
submit the issue either to a judicial tribunal or else to a 
Court of Conciliation, and the obligations incurred would 
be the same in each case. The important clause is the 
third one, which introduces the novel element of inter- 
national compulsion—either by economic pressure or 
military force. The contending Powers would still be 
able to go to war if they pleased, but not when they 
pleased. They would be obliged to submit their quarrels 
to arbitration or conciliation as the case might be, and 
that is the only obligation imposed upon them. When 
they have done that, they can reject the award, or refuse 
the advice, and persist in going to war, without incurring 
the penalties involved by a breach of faith. It is only if 
a Power goes to war without complying with these pre- 
liminaries that the nations are bound to resent its action 
and make common cause against it. Essentially, there- 
fore, the “‘ League to enforce Peace ” adopts the principle 
of the Bryan treaties, and takes steps to see that they 
shall not be repudiated. 

A kindred body, the British “ League of Nations 
Society,” would so far modify Mr. Taft’s proposals as to 
wish to see the co-operating Powers pledged collectively 
to enforce the award of a court in a justiciable dispute, but 
not the recommendations of a court of conciliation in a 
non-justiciable dispute. This proposed variation of the 
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American plan not only betrays a complete want of faith 
in its basic principle, but ignores the historical fact that 
there is no instance in modern times in which an arbitral 
award between nations has been repudiated. 

Both Mr. Bryan and Mr. Taft believe that the wish 
to go to war would rarely be persisted in if an interval of 
a year could always be secured. Suppose, for instance, 
Austria, in that fatal month, July, 1914, instead of pre- 
senting her demands to Serbia and calling for their un- 
conditional acceptance within forty-eight hours, had been 
obliged to state her case before some quasi-judicial 
tribunal or board of conciliation—is it not probable that 
hostilities would have been averted? In the same way, 
if Germany’s declaration of war against Russia could have 
been delayed while the questions at issue were being 
judicially investigated, at least her tragic mistake about 
the attitude of Great Britain would have been impossible. 
There is no doubt that Germany had counted on the 
neutrality of this country. It was a disconcerting and 
staggering surprise to find that England, with her tiny 
army and barrow-load of munitions, was willing to fight 
for “‘ a scrap of paper,” and rather than be faithless to the 
little kingdom was ready to throw herself across the path 
of the.German Empire. When the German Chancellor 
knew his mistake it was too late to draw back—the Ger- 
man troops were across the frontier. 

But whether or not Mr. Taft’s scheme proved effica- 
cious as a preventive of war it would certainly go far to 
rid the world of that other curse—an armed peace. If 
the principles of the League were formally and publicly 
accepted by the Great Powers there would be an instant 
end to that oppression of fears and uncertainty and 
suspicion which now, for a whole generation of men, has 
weighed upon Europe like a nightmare. For the entire 
element of surprise in regard to the outbreak of war 
would disappear—for no Power could have war suddenly 
sprung upon it. The effect of this complete removal of 
a whole chapter of doubts and apprehensions on the ques- 
tion of international armaments is obvious. ‘To-day, 
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nations must always be ready for emergencies, and the 
more sudden the war the greater the advantage of the 
people that is best prepared. But under a system which 
secured to all peoples a year’s respite from attack, and 
enabled them to feel that at the worst they would have 
some months in which to set their house in order before 
being called upon to fight, the temptation to pile up 
armaments would be enormously reduced. One of the 
main advantages which an aggressive Power possesses at 
present, the opportunity to overwhelm a less well- 
prepared adversary by an unexpected attack, would at 
once be taken away. The new international situation 
which would follow from the adoption of Mr. Taft’s 
proposals would thus at the same time discourage the pre- 
parations of the aggressive Powers and make it unneces- 
sary for their more peaceful neighbours to be perpetually 
looking to their defences. ! 
“The League to enforce Peace ” was started in Phila- 
delphia in June last year, but already its proposals have 
met with a wide welcome. Its immediate aims are modest, 
its machinery is simple, and the hopes formed for it are 
without limit. The reaction from the horrors of the 
présent war will supply the League with a driving power 
which should go far to win a general acceptance of its 
programme. Clearly much will depend upon the spirit 
in which neutrals in future wars regard their obligations, 
whether, in the words of Lord Grey of Falloden, they can 
be trusted “to play up.” Happily, in most cases, duty 
and inclination will run in one current. It is one of the 
many advantages of Mr. Taft’s scheme that it asks so 
little of neutrals. ‘They are invited only “to shout 
with the majority ”’ and to march with the big battalions. 
And it must be remembered that every successful inter- 
vention, compelling respect for public law, would make 
intervention in the future more easy—until it became 
almost a habit, a thing taken for granted, easily offered 
and readily accepted. Then we should be near the time 
when all the family of nations was agreed in feeling 
that no war, wherever waged or threatened, could be 
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wholly alien to it, and in recognizing that the trouble of 
one member was the concern of all. 

At any rate Mr. Taft’s scheme holds the field. And 
eyen in this time of chastened hope there are many, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, who are profoundly convinced 
that its simple methods would do more than anything 
else to hasten the coming of the Prince of Peace, and so 
to give us some reason to trust that the future of our race 
shall be better than its past. 


J. G. SNEAD-COX. 
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N 1865, when Thomas Carlyle was ending his long 

enterprise, the History of Frederick II, King of 
Prussia, he told his readers the following: “ For almost 
a hundred years,” said he, “* the Polish Question has been 
very loud in the world; and ever and anon rises into 
vocality among Able Editors as a thing pretending not 
to be dead and buried, but capable of setting itself right, 
by good effort at home and abroad.”* ‘Two years earlier 
indeed, the last insurrection of Poles, an affair of returned 
exiles and ill-armed partisans against regular troops, had 
flickered up and gone out, leaving the impression of a 
‘lost cause,” or as we may still be taught in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, current edition, “The national history 
of Poland closes with the rising of 1863.” Officially, so 
much was true. Nations, however, do not give up the 
ghost to please a moody Carlyle, or to satisfy their heirs 
presumptive. The “ Polish Question,” ceasing to be 
heard of in high diplomatic circles during the next half- 
century, was biding its time. 

No sooner had the World-War opened in 1914 than it 
sprang up as if immortal, and challenged East and West. 
On Assumption Day, August 15th, of that year, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, commanding the armies of the Tsar, sent 
forth an address to all the Poles without distinction of 
frontier, announcing that “ the hour had struck when the 
sacred dream of their fathers was to be fulfilled.” ‘This 


* History of Frederick the Great, ix, 283. 
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astonishing manifesto went on to say, “‘ A century and a 
half have elapsed since the living body of Poland was rent 
in pieces; but her soul did not die. It lived in hope of 
a day of resurrection, and of reconciliation with Russia.” 
Now, under the Tsar’s rule, Poland was to be “ free in 
religion, language, and in self-government.” A month 
later the Grand Duke was advancing upon Austrian 
territory. Once more he proclaimed that Slavs in general 
and the Poles among them should be delivered from the 
alien yoke. United and autonomous, the ancient kingdom 
would flourish “ under the sovereign sway of the Em- 
peror of Russia.’’* 

Before me as I write there lies a wonderful anthology 
of joyous congratulations from the French, British, and 
Italian Press, offered to the people of Russia and their 
“ Little Father” on so politic, so liberal a pledge; to 
the long divided Poles who were to become a nation once 
again; and to Europe, which would hail a new great 
State of over twenty millions into its company on the 
morrow. But when I look again these blossoms of the 
future seem withered. Tsar and Grand Duke were loyal 
to their plighted word, prompted, as now appears, by 
General Joffre. But neither they nor the French 
headquarters had reckoned with powers at home in 
Russia, powers inexorable and unteachable—the bureau- 
cracy of Petrograd, the Imperial Council, and the Holy 
Synod. As if to bestow on the scandalized West an 
object lesson, no sooner was Lemberg taken and a Russian 
ruler set over it, than the spirit which has ever infatuated 
the Tsar’s counsels when dealing with Poland swept the 
proclamation of August into limbo. For the free use of 
the Polish idiom Russian was substituted, although none 
but these imported officials understood a syllable of it. 
M. Bobrinski behaved as such martinets of the services 
always will do; he was Sir Oracle, and without him no 
dog should bark in Polish. The Ruthenes, called also 
Little Russians, Catholics united to Rome while following 
their own ritual, were straightway registered as members 

* Eng. trans, of these documents in 4 Durable Peace, pp. 14, 15. 
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of the Orthodox Church, put under penalties to conform, 
and provoked by the sudden disappearance of their Arch- 
bishop, Dr. Szepticki, charged as a conspirator with the 
notorious “ Brotherhood of the Oder” against Russia. 
We have been told lately that the prelate is interned in 
an Orthodox monastery at Seudal.* Gross outrages, 
destruction of property, pillage of historic mansions, and 
other horrible things, were reported on evidence which 
cannot lightly be set aside, as taking place in the lands 
overrun by the liberating Muscovites. On this part of 
my subject I will not linger. At the same time, whatso- 
ever is declared by the Ten Commandments to be a 
crime when perpetrated by Germans in Belgium does 
not cease to be a crime because it was enacted by Russians 
in Galicia. We must hold the scales even, or not appeal to 
them at all. 

Certain idealists, well disposed to the vast and silent 
people of Russia, but hating its chinovnick, have seen, in 
the German triumph at Tannenberg and the subsequent 
advance of the Teutons into Warsaw, the dealings of a 
stern Providence which would not be mocked by fine 
language—the mere prelude to foul deeds. We may 
lament, surely, the tragic misunderstanding which 
separates the Orthodox Slav from his Catholic brother 
and plays into the hands of an unsleeping enemy. For no 
Dead Sea fruits are such apples of Sodom as it has brought 
forth. ‘‘ That the Poles and Czechs and Croats,” says 
M. Zaleski, “‘ joined the Roman Catholic Church had 
far-reaching results. It divided the Slavonic race into 
two groups which developed along different lines. The 
Czechs and the Poles evolved a civilization essentially of 
the Western type, while the Southern Slavs, Ruthenians, 
and Russians embraced the Church of Constantinople and 
developed along Eastern models. ‘The former followed 
Rome, the latter Byzantium. This difference remains to 
this day the basis of the Slavonic Question.” f 

Politicians, in countries called Liberal, would like to 


* The New Europe, Nov., 1916, “Case of Archbishop Szepticki.” 
t Poland’s Case for Independence, p. 21. 
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transcend a difference that leaves them cold; their 
wisdom ignores it altogether, tamen usque recurret, always 
religion comes back in good or evil guise “ to perplex 
and dash maturest counsels.” ‘The Poles are Latin Slavs ; 
the Uniates will not give up Rome; and Moscow relies 
on the Government to put down Dissenters. 

When, therefore, Poland had fallen as an unlooked-for 
prize to Vienna and Berlin, while tens of thousands, 
forcibly “ evacuated ” from Warsaw, Lodz, and other 
centres, were plodding their weary way beyond the 
frontier, whole companies perishing on the journey, 
Europe, though busied elsewhere, waited with some 
curiosity until the new administration showed its hand. 
In terms it was benevolent; but it despatched large 
stores into Prussia from hungry Poland. Sir Edward Grey 
was willing to feed the unhappy natives provided an 
assurance were given that the supplies intended for them 
should not be turned to Prussian uses. But no promise 
would be made safe ; and the captive land, wasted by the 
terrible “ minuet of Mars,” expeditions advancing and 
retreating over her blood-stained plains, her villages set 
on fire, her harvests carried off, underwent a famine such 
as medieval chronicles describe. Her sons were fighting 
in every army, and thus against one another. But the 
German tone was always one of sympathy. Negotiations, 
the details of which we can only guess at, certainly passed 
between the various Cabinets directly concerned in the 
fate of Poland. At last, when the Tsar would not consent 
to a separate peace, and when his Austrian Majesty clung 
to Galicia, the German General Staff decided on a 
“stroke of State.” It was executed at Warsaw, on 
November 5th, 1916. “ By order of the Kaiser,” his 
lieutenant-in-charge, a certain Von Beseler, announced 
that there was to be a new “ Kingdom of Poland,” with 
its own King, army, and constitution, perpetually in 
alliance with the Central Powers. Its territory should 
consist of all that these had won since 1914 from Russia, 
so much and no more.. The Polish Question, dead and 
buried according to Carlyle in 1865, had come to life again. 
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Thus the three Emperors, who held its parts in their 
hands, told Europe how they would solve it. With 
comical haste the Germans warned this nascent Free 
State that it must not look to have Posen added there- 
to. The Catholic Archbishop—it was falsely said—who 
has taken the place of Cardinal Ledochowski, gave the 
Kaiser his sacred word that no man happy enough to find 
himself a Prussian would desire to be a Pole. His Apostolic 
Majesty declared, from Schénbrunn, that Galicians might 
enjoy Home Rule; but they must remain Austrians as 
before. There was no hint of a sea coast for this land- 
locked State. Its chief task would be to supply an army 
of “‘ volunteers ” to the failing Central Empires. And its 
King would assume the crown not in royal Cracow, still 
claimed by Francis Joseph, but in Warsaw. 

Let us strike the balance-sheet of these contrary pro- 
posals from Petrograd and Berlin. The Tsar had cast 
his vote for a genuine restoration of Poland, one and 
indivisible. ‘To this the Hohenzollern replied, and he 
was echoed by the feeble Hapsburg, that Poland should 
never be free, but for ever divided. The logic of the 
situation was clear as noonday. What, then, should a 
Polish statesman, true to his afflicted country, choose to 
do? We cannot suppose him unmindful of glories that 
once encircled her brows with gems, or a lover of the 
confederates who set upon her in a time of trouble and 
left her for dead. I am contemplating a leader as deli- 
berately practical as Cavour, when Italy had little or no 
power of shaping her future alone ; or like the Hungarian 
Francis Deak, who succeeded where Kossuth came to 
erief. This kind of political genius will hate the “ false- 
hood of extremes.” He may use fanatics for his purpose ; 
they shall not use him. If the Grand Duke’s word, 
“reconciliation with Russia,” seems in his judgment 
sound doctrine, he will not oppose to it ancient history. 
I believe that Poland is happy in possessing such a man, 
free from the double-dealing of Cavour and no whit less 
patriotic than Deak. His name is Roman Dmowski, 
captain of the Polish National party, concerning whom 
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there will be discourse by and by. At our present stage, 
taking the abstract figure of a great politician, called upon 
to decide between alternatives, not at liberty to strike 
out and follow up a third path for his people—which is 
** Poland’s case ” indeed—he must not waver. Wavering 
would be fatal, equivalent, as our leading English journal 
has frankly declared, to a fourth and last partition.* 
Therefore he will prefer a policy admitting of develop- 
ment to one that shuts the gate on hope. 

This cool-headed observer would first move round his 
problem as if it did not concern him at all. He would ask, 
as in mathematics, what were the forces involved. Russia 
had thrown out fine promises to Poland ; but which was 
the real Russian Government, able to execute or to cancel 
them ? No shadow of suspicion rested on Tsar or Grand 
Duke, both sincere, both “ great gentlemen,” as the 
English expression runs. And the people, how did they 
feel towards their Slav kinsfolk about the Vistula? But, 
as we must always remember, the “ people,” ruled 
time out of mind in Muscovy by a relentless autocracy, 
had neither lot nor part in destroying Polish independ- 
ence. They were never consulted, and they find 
uncertain utterance yet in the Duma granted them. Our 
ideal patriot, owning an historical memory, would call 
up Peter Alexievitch, otherwise the Great, and let him 
tell the tale once more of modern Russia, hammered by 
that rude hand into shape. It would then appear that, 
while endeavouring to civilize his subjects, Peter had 
sought not only models but instruments in the Teutonic 
world. Petersburg in its very name was a symbol; the 
“window looking out on Europe” looked towards 
Berlin. By his foreign and domestic policy the “ work- 
man-Emperor”’ surrendered the Slav to the German. 
We have but to name the “ Baltic Provinces,” and the 
vision of a bureaucracy setting its feet on the necks of 
millions will rise before us. Professor Adrianov, a Pole, 
writing in November, 1914, evoked for his country’s 
benefit the “ midnight dream,” shared in youth by 

* The Times, Nov. 18, 1916, “‘ The Allies and Poland.” 
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Puszkin and Mickiewicz, of Freedom’s dawn for two 
sister nations estranged in the interests of an enemy to 
both of them. “ Pluck out by the roots,” he cried, 
“¢ everything that is Prussian, and they will be delivered.” 
Free Poland means Free Russia. 

So it is; so may it be! But the downtrodden Poles 
would be more than human if they simply took this 
Imperial and impersonal view. They cannot but look at 
home first. In a striking article by the Russian Professor 
Bierdiayev we are brought close to the only sound method 
of escape from all consequences of the three partitions, 
and from the policy pursued at Petrograd, Berlin, Vienna, 
which never can solve the problem created by them. 
The Professor says, “To us Russians this remains always 
an internal question, a question for our conscience as 
individuals or as the State. But for the Poles it is their 
problem, ‘ to be or not to be ’—the existence of a nation 
which insists on keeping its own culture, its own person- 
ality. Therefore, Russian kindness or Russian gifts will 
not satisfy them. They do not ask a reward for loyalty 
to the Tsar. The land they love is not dying ; its people 
show by many traits and achievements that a vigorous 
young industrial State was growing up before the war. 
We may dream of union between the Russian and the 
Polish nations because they have ideas in common as 
belonging to the Slav races. But the answer to the 
riddle is the independence of Poland.” 

These reflections I think admirable; they go to the 
root of the matter. Free nations are not to be governed 
by officials who are strangers to them and from a foreign 
centre. If united, the golden link of the crown must 
bind them, not the fetters laid upon one people by 
another. More than a century has gone by since 
Alexander I, taught by his Polish friend Czartoryski, saw 
the truth of this principle, and was prepared to adopt it 
in a proclamation drawn up at his request by Prince 
Michael Oginski. Therein he declares for the strictly 
personal union of the crowns, for the Constitution of 
1791, for a separate government and administration of 
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law. The beautiful scheme never came to light. Other 
counsels prevailed; and Metternich may be charged 
with having made the Polish, like the Italian, problem an 
insoluble enigma, which called for the sword because 
politicians had tangled it in a Gordian knot. 

Taking our point of sight, then, with Prof. Bierdiayev, 
we may infer ~_ the Polish patriot would act towards 
the Three Powers soliciting his adhesion. To begin with, 
he would set aside Austria. The keys of independence 
must be sought elsewhere than at Vienna. Whatever 
happens, an Austrian or Bavarian prince reigning in 
Warsaw could no more be “ his own man” than could a 
Rajah in Central India. Vassal he would come, vassal he 
would stay, to be cast off whenever the people rose. ‘That 
he was a Catholic might soften his fall; but as a German 
he would represent the type of civilization which Latin 
Slavs reject—all of them from the Baltic to the Adriatic, 
not only Poles, but Czechs, Croats, Slovenes, united to 
Rome in religion, detesting the Teuton and all his works. 
The Vatican is sacred to them from ages long past—we 
have seen these pilgrims in St. Peter’s—but what is the 
Hofburg in their eyes except (pardon the comparison) a 
glorified high royal Dublin Castle ? The voice of Jacob 
cannot govern Latin Slavs with the arms of Esau. 
That scriptural figure is not merely a figure. In the 
necessary game of counting out, “felix Austria” gets 
warning first. The struggle has long been, and now is, 
between Prussia—Protestant, Junker, Absolute Prussia 
—and the Tsardom with its Orthodoxy, its locust army 
of functionaries, its countless dim population, Slav in 
language and temperament, however recruited from 
Asian wilds. To sum up sharply (not without risk to my 
argument, but I am writing only a sketch), if the Polish 
patriot chooses Russia for the instrument of freedom, he 
is brought up against a tyrannous Church ; and if Prussia, 
then he stands to be devoured by a slave-making Kultur. 
These are the broad alternatives. Which had he better 
face: a Church that is in effect a State, or a State that 
is a Church ? 
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Dr. Seton-Watson, whom his most flattering reader 
would not call an enthusiast for Catholic beliefs, has given 
a timely signal on the path to be pursued in the following 
paragraph. I transcribe it with deep satisfaction. 

*¢ In the very forefront of the vast problems,” he writes, 
“‘ raised by this war is the emancipation and regeneration 
of the democratic and progressive Slav nations of Central 
Europe. Of these, five out of seven—the Poles, Czechs, 
Slovacs, Croats, and Slovenes—are overwhelmingly Catho- 
lic; the sixth, the Ruthenes, so far as they inhabit Austria- 
Hungary, belong to the Uniate Church ; while only the 
seventh, the Serbs, are Orthodox, and on them religion 
sits lightly, as on all Balkan peoples. This bald statement 
of fact should suffice to show the utter hopelessness of any 
attempt to solve these Slav problems on an Orthodox 
basis. ‘The baneful influence of a tiny clique of reac- 
tionaries in Petrograd is being exercised in that direction ; 
but the overwhelming mass of the Russian people, while 
clinging firmly to the Orthodox faith as a living expression 
of their innermost soul, will fiercely resent and repudiate 
any attempt to sow discord between Catholic and 
Orthodox. The Pan-Slav ideal can only be attained by 
the enforcement of a religious truce.’’* 

I applaud with both hands. A rather suspicious 
friend, however, to whom I submitted this quotation, 
exclaimed, “‘ Is Saul also among the prophets?” And, 
in fact, Dr. Seton-Watson’s “ tiny clique” represents a 
powerful tradition which, if it can help it, will not suffer 
a Uniate Church to live within the bounds of the Russian 
Empire. Moscow is the spiritual head of Holy Russia ; 
but Moscow does not love Rome any more than Con- 
stantinople did. These age-long antagonisms die hard. 
We Catholics view them with astonishment; for the 
creed of East and West is, on any fair interpretation, 
the same. Who, then, would not welcome this “ ‘Truce 
of God”? And will the Western Powers insist on it ? 

But whether they will or no, it is manifest on a brief 
consideration that the Church as a State in modern 

* German, Slav, and Magyar, p. 180, 
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times, though it were the haughty Church of Russia, 
never can wield such dominion, all-pervading and minute, 
as the State that is a Church. If journalism aimed at 
enlightenment, it would long ago have awakened the 
public mind to a transformation which is taking place 
before our eyes, and almost without challenge, whereby 
the old religious bodies are imprisoned in church and 
pulpit, while the political organs of society have arrogated 
to themselves nearly all the duties formerly fulfilled by 
the clergy. The change may be observed in all countries. 
But Prussian Germany has developed its raison @étre into 
a deliberately held creed, where, as already noted, 
Kaiser and Kultur are one. It is a religion with anathemas 
and inquisition, exercised in the name of science; and 
therefore its most mighty ally is the Zeitgeist. Pope 
Cesar owns now far more than thirty legions; he is 
master of a civilization “‘ winged with red lightning and 
impetuous rage”’; not only with cannon does he teach, 
but with schools, universities, markets, a system which 
encompasses body and soul. Under its blighting shade 
no type which differs from it but must suffer. The 
Orthodox Church might excommunicate Tolstoi, as it 
did; he went on his way unharmed. When the Kaiser 
had given Herr Liebknecht leave to express himself a 
little freely, the writer was abducted and seen no more ; 
his newspaper became a Government journal. For a true 
parallel to the Berlin method, read Tacitus. 

Of all Europeans now living the German is least him- 
self ; he is a cypher to which the State lends what value 
it chooses. The Pole, contemned by Carlyle for his 
anarchism, yet remains a man. Western and Southern 
Slavs, according to Dr. Seton-Watson, who knows them 
intimately, “‘are all deeply imbued with Western thought 
and culture.”” By this we should understand that Paris 
charms them while Berlin corrupts them; for the 
Prussian theory, iron-bound as an Arctic coast, destroys 
their human feeling ; and Paris, however light-hearted, 
or even worse, can still retain something free and joyous, 
better than the saturnine brutality which is materialism 
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reduced to its lowest terms, and which stalks at night 
Unter den Linden. 

We are now looking into our problem, eye to eye. 
Infinite lights draw out on the horizon. But consider 
only this. Poland’s misfortunes may be said to date from 
the time when Hermann von der Salza, Grand Master, 
transplanted the Teutonic Knights in 1228 to the coasts 
of the Baltic and thus began the conquest of heathen 
Prussia. Their standard was the Gospel ; but the weapon 
of their spiritual warfare was too frequently the sword— 
in Bismarck’s phrase, six hundred and forty years later, it 
was “blood and iron.” These were the aboriginal 
Junkers, apprentices to the trade of forced conversion. 
They abide in East or Ducal Prussia down to this day. It 
is written, significantly for my purpose, of this fighting 
Order, “‘ There were no struggles of Church and State 
in its dominions; the State was also the Church.” 
Conquered natives became slaves; German immigrants 
and ‘* Free Prussians” who submitted without a struggle 
had their special privileges allowed them. Are we reading 
of the thirteenth or the twentieth century ? I will note 
the conversion of Lithuania, followed by its union with 
Poland ; the victory won at Tannenberg by the Polish 
King Ladislaus in 1410 over the Ritters which, says 
Carlyle, was “ the end of their high courses in the world ” ; 
then the Peace of Thorn in 1466, which gave West 
Prussia to the conquering Slavs—Christians since the 
year 1000; and I sum up by saying that, when the 
Reformation came, the Teutonic Knights were merely 
secular in aims and principles. Their Grand Master, the 
Hohenzollern Albert of Brandenburg, turned Protestant ; 
he annexed to his house the lands of the Order, and 
accepted them as a fief from the Crown of Poland. 

Here let me quote a striking passage from a rare and 
remarkable volume, Letters Concerning the Present State 
of Poland (London, 1773), published on the morrow of 
the First Partition. It contains a retrospect and a pro- 
phecy, both true to the letter. Its author may have been 
a Rev. Mr. Lindsey, tutor to the nephew of King 
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Stanislaus. “If you consider with attention,” says the 
anonymous writer, “the conduct of the House of 
Brandenburgh from the time of the Margrave Albert 
to this hour, by what various pretences it has aug- 
mented its domains; first, a feudal duchy torn from 
Poland ; then that duchy erected into an independent 
sovereignty; then new territories added to it; on another 
side, the duchy of Cleves, the counties of Marck and 
Ravensberg, the bishopricks of Minden and Camin, to- 
gether with the eastern my of Pomerania, acquired by 
the Treaty of Westphalia; the better half of Swedish 
Pomerania acquired afterwards ; the seizure of Silesia by 
the present King (Frederick II); the duchy of Prussia 
erected into a kingdom; that kingdom now more than 
doubled ; almost all the rivers which empty into the Baltic 
secured to him ;—you must allow that this house has pur- 
sued a plan of aggrandizement with a perseverance and 
success that ought to engage the attention of every State 
in Europe.””* 

A glance at the map of Prussia since 1866, and at the 
situation of its armies along the various fronts where 
they are now facing the Allies, will show more impres- 
sively than words with what “ perseverance and success ” 
the plan of aggrandizement has been followed out. Now, 
at length, it does “* engage the attention of every State in 
Europe.” We are contending with a Power which 
designs to set up once more a world-empire, claiming to 
be Holy and German; but in sheer Faustrecht, or by 
right of the strong hand, it will be simply Hohenzollern, 
a State that isa Church.” It must be overcome in the 
spirit, if it is not to subdue mankind. Here, then, Poland 
sets forward her peculiar claim. In the spirit she has 
already won, for she worships the grander ideal. She has 
found a name for it, also, taken from the Hebrew prophets, 
themselves the voices of a suffering people, and she calls 
her philosophy “‘ Messianism.” It has come down to her 
as a treasure heaped up during the long and sad exile 
which her men of genius underwent in the West—poets 

* Letter IV, p. 80, 
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highly endowed like Mickiewicz and Krasinski, who lifted 
their eyes to the dawn afar off, when “in the land of 
humanity it was still night.” These are the Polish 
leaders who being dead yet speak. Their enthusiasm 
breathed its inspiration in lyric poem and drama. They 
obeyed the spell of Romanticism, now dissolved ; but the 
masterpieces written by them have become more than a 
national literature ; they abide as the New Testament of 
Poland. To Mickiewicz, Slowacki, Ujejski, and the rest 
of that glorious band, elegiac in their lamenting yet 
closing ever on a high and resonant note, we may apply 
the rubric set to his own poems by Krasinski; they were 
“‘Psalmists of the Future.” And, in calling on the 
morrow, they justified the ways of God to His people 
yesterday and to-day. Poland, as Ujejski sang, must 
temper in the flame of tribulation her very soul, as 
armour is turned to steel. Out of it would come the 
Anointed One, champion of justice and freedom. Poland 
was to be the Israel of Europe; therefore had she 
been tried to the utmost. The “ mighty and anointed 
soul” would deliver from bondage the “land of her 
songs ” and all the oppressed. Such was to be the Polish 
millennium, or the golden age to come of every “nation 
in mourning.” 

A thrilling little volume among those I am noting in. 
these pages, by Miss Monica Gardner, will make English 
readers acquainted with some of the master-singers by 
whom Poland has been taught her vocation. Let them 
not start back on hearing the ecstatic tones in which it 
has been proclaimed. The prophets of Israel are not 
comfortable reading, nor easy to follow; but their 
message came true. One poet there is in our language, 
I mean Shelley, and one poem, “‘ Prometheus Unbound,” 
in whose clear radiance an age of universal liberty shines 
down on man from the “ unascended heaven.” So clear, 
indeed, the light upon these martyrs cannot fall; it is a 
halo barred by the crimson cross. Resurrection, rather 
than progress, gives the key. So, too, it is a secret learned 
in suffering, not an impersonal contemplation or vague 
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Liberalism, that moves them to utterance. Thus the 
Polish psalm of humanity is no variant upon Schiller’s 
cosmopolitan theme, “ Seid wmschlungen, Mullionen” ; 
and its vehement chanting would have a little dismayed 
Goethe, whose aloofness and versatility of art were well 
fitted to the ivory tower whence he gazed out, Lucretius- 
like, on the storm-beaten waves of time. Richter, again, 
was a sentimentalist, hardly a patriot, and the German 
Fatherland wanted for him that fiery soul which to the 
Slav on the Vistula has proved at once to be a glory and 
a danger. Mickiewicz himself, a beautiful heroic appari- 
tion, yet plunged into a furnace of fire seven times 
heated, did not escape delusion. He fell into the hands 
of Towianski, a false prophet ; and he died of a broken 
heart, far away from his beloved Lithuania, in Turkish 
Stamboul. And Krasinski, the “‘ anonymous poet,” con- 
demned for the sake of his sovereign thought, which was 
Poland’s revenge, to spend his days in exile, is a haunting 
figure of grief. But he announced “ the Dawn,” and he 
sang to them who should come out of their graves, 
“* Resurrecturis.” 

No contrast will strike home more strongly to the 
student of the nineteenth century than that between a 
Prussian triumph mounting to its height and the Iliad 
of woes falling on what was left of kingly Poland, until 
silence brooded over the nation which had once been 
Christendom’s bulwark. Romanticism quitted the stage. 
Schiller and Mickiewicz slept side by side. A friend of 
mine, reading with rapt admiration Les Paroles dun 
Croyant, by Lamennais, one day in Kensington Gardens 
—the Biblical denunciation of tyranny therein repeated 
would shake the soul of youth—looked up to ask himself, 
* Are not these thrones fallen?” But the answer given 
at that time by Sadowa, soon to be multiplied on French 
battlefields, declared that the most formidable of them 
would be exalted yet more; and that the new Kaiser 
would “honour the God of Forces” on a scale never yet 
seen. Force against dreams! The match was unequal. 
Prussia, made drunk by victory, set herself wth Bismarck 
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in his Kulturkampf to murder the soul of a nation. The 
camarilla which rules permanently at St. Petersburg had 
provoked, smitten down, and was now exploiting a country 
which seemed even to have lost its voice. Powers called 
Liberal, France as well as Britain, had forgotten Kosciusko, 
Poniatowski, nay their own sympathies, in 1830 and after- 
wards, with an enslaved people; and Carlyle, as we saw 
above, told the Polish Question to stay quiet in its grave. 

To narrate how it rose again, going from strength to 
‘strength, until it could no longer be ignored, was the 
main argument of M. Roman Dmowski’s volume pub- 
lished at Lemberg in 1908, translated into French and 
brought out at Paris the year following by M. Gasztowtt. 
Nothing so little resembling the poetical manifestos 
of Mickiewicz and his school could be imagined. The 
prophets had gone before; now a statesman appeared ; 
and, though the aim was identical, the means chosen to 
secure it were altogether different. 

M. Dmowski, of whom I have earlier spoken, was 
leader of the National Polish group in the second and 
third Duma. He is well known to the Allied Powers, in 
London no less than in Paris; and the words which M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu dedicated to his description in the French 
preface of La Question Polonaise have been confirmed by 
events since the war began. M. Dmowski, he wrote, . 
“‘is to-day the man that best represents the aspirations 
of the Polish people ; so much so, in fact, that he may be 
said to impersonate them and to be their incarnation. 
Enemies or friends, those that heard him in the Russian 
Assembly bore witness to his lofty views and his sound 
political sense. He does not declaim; he deals with 
present realities; he utters no syllable in praise of 
revenge. When he holds out the right hand of fellowship 
to Russia he shows that it is equally for the benefit of both 
nations that they should be friends.” So far, M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu. We may perhaps associate his principles and 
policy with those of Mr. John Redmond in the Parliament 
at Westminster. Reconciliation, founded upon under- 
standing, with the Imperial power; unity at home on a 
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democratic basis; such is the platform of the Polish, as 
we know it to be that of the Irish, statesman. 

Writing eight years ago, M. Dmowski showed a grasp 
of the general European problem which some Cabinet 
Ministers known to Britons assuredly did not possess. 
But his first duty was to convince the Western reader that 
Poland was living still. Not the romantic Poland of 
singers now mute, nor the old nobility; not the Szlachta 
corresponding to our class of country gentlemen; but a 
nation worth reckoning with in the hard modern world. 
Was there a new Poland, born since 1863? This, it will 
be noticed, came to much the same as inquiring with 
Carlyle whether we need trouble ourselves about a corpse 
that should lie still in its grave. ““Requtescit, requiescat /”’ 
So prayed all the pious highwaymen over their victim. 
The Polish language was officially suppressed, even in 
elementary schools and in the names of railway stations ; 
the Uniate Churches were forcibly made Orthodox since 
the days of Nicholas I. The universities were compelled 
to be Russian seminaries, or were hotbeds like Dorpat 
of Prussian propaganda. Posnania colonized with sub- 
sidies from Berlin; Warsaw half Jewish; Galicia won 
to the Austrian Reich by kindness; the Ruthenians 
egged on to charge their Polish neighbours with dia- 
bolical manceuvres against the common peace—these 
were arguments difficult to meet. And in spite of them 
a vigorous young nation was coming into its 6wn. 

Russia, partly for political motives, had emancipated 
the peasants in 1861, by way of setting them against the 
nobles. But the peasants have been fast growing in 
wealth and influence—just as in Ireland after a Tory 
Government had given the farmers their Land Purchase 
Acts. The vast plains of Poland encouraged a population 
for agriculture which could never now be uprooted ; 
while it flourished the country was sure of itself. Modern 
industries were building immense hives of labour, such as 
Lodz and Warsaw, with beginnings of a democracy on 
the American type, not well-instructed thus far, but 
learning (with connivance of Government) the Socialist 
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doctrines touching labour and capital. Catholics, deter- 
mined to save their religion and their native tongue, 
had opened voluntary schools. The Jews, never without 
grievances, were led by capable men, some of revolution- 
ary leanings, all chafing under the restrictions of the 
Hebrew “ Pale.” With education came a better hope of 
uniting the different classes. Party strife began to lose 
its irreconcilable character. None dreamt any more that 
by force of arms Poland could win her independence. 
“Autonomy,” or, as we say in these islands, Home Rule, 
seemed to be a solution of the Polish Question, so far as 
Russia was concerned, which would satisfy local demands 
and add strength to the Empire. When, after the war 
with Japan, a sort of Liberal Reform movement found 
favour in St. Petersburg and the Duma was called, a 
National Party sprang up on the banks of the Vistula. 
Since 1831 no election had taken place in Poland. The 
country now sent to St. Petersburg a unanimous repre- 
sentation. All the candidates of the National Party were 
elected, and none of any other. This was the sign of 
Poland’s resurrection. Clergy, nobles, middle class, 
industrials, peasantry, had voted the same way. At last 
the ‘world might bless a united people, bent on vindi- 
cating for themselves the right to live as they deliberately 
chose. 

It was asuperb moment. But, says M. Dmowski with 
profound insight, the system of Russia is “‘ a weak Govern- 
ment founded on anarchy.” Here its fatal vice, fear 
compounded with jealousy, could not be shaken off. The 
Empire of the Tsar ought to be administered as Great 
Britain administers the Empire of India. Supposing its 
population to be one hundred and seventy millions, how 
many of these are genuine Russians? ‘The answer will 
probably astonish. Not more than sixty-five millions, or 
about one-half; the rest, in fact and in name, are “‘non- 
Russian.” ‘They should then be governed with scrupulous 
regard for their language, religion, traditions and usages, 
as the English know who have built up and keep in peace 
a vast dominion of three hundred and twenty million 
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Asiatics. But no, the centralized, largely German 
Councils, by which Russia has for generations been mis- 
managed, will have machine-made uniformity at the 
highest price. Peter the Great did what in him lay to 
organize the Muscovite world within ; but his policy was 
framed on observations taken from that “little window ” 
in St. Petersburg; it has remained the policy of his 
successors, and is foreign and external. Hence the in- 
curable anarchy of Russia. Hence, too, the undeviating 
line to which officials keep, however the Tsar commands. 
When in the Duma nothing would frighten or break the 
Polish group, their number was reduced from 36 to 12; 
and to Warsaw was left a single representative. Yet these 
deputies had voted the Budget. They were loyal to the 
Crown. But in aiming at Home Rule they were attacking 
the system of plunder and inefficiency. Reconstructive 
plan of any kind the bureaucracy had not then and has 
not now. ‘This “great larceny” is called Russia. 

Poland, on the contrary, knows exactly what she is, 
and therefore what she would have. Recognizing herself 
as an integral whole, but by race and situation a part of 
Slavdom, she desires her old national unity before all 
things. Her first effort is to cast away the German yoke, 
be it Austrian, be it Prussian. Lying between Lithua- 
nians and Ruthenes, having within her borders Jews in 
large numbers, she demands equal rights all round. 
Shrewd observers, like M. Dmowski, have long been 
aware that the Pan-German designs of Prussia went on 
the scheme of dividing the Slav peoples and enfeebling 
Russia. ‘The Southern Slavs, regarded in Austria- 
Hungary as mere “white trash,’ were awakened by 
Napoleon I to a sense of their importance, when he 
created the Illyrian State with its capital at Laibach. 
They love neither Teuton nor Magyar, from both of 
whom they have received indignities without number. 
By Austrian arrogance Serbia was shut out from the 
Adriatic. By means yet obscure, and perhaps criminal, 
on Austria’s part the tragedy of Sarajevo was occasioned 
if not accomplished. For always the cloud looms over 
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the Dual Empire which threatens it with a great Slav 
resurrection—thirty-five millions who are not Russian, 
and the majority of them not Orthodox but Catholic, 
tending ever to form a confederate state or states, whereby 
the Drang nach Osten of Germans should be checked 
once for all. Of such a confederacy Poland would be the 
head and front; while, when it was recognized among 
the Powers of Europe, it might well seek its religious 
consecration at the Holy Father’s hands. Was not some 
glorious future like this the dream of that magnificent 
prince and bishop, Strossmayer, the “ first son of the 
Croat nation,” whose life of ninety years saw the 
bad old system smitten hard by Serbia’s rise, Bohe- 
mia’s recovery of its native language and literature, 
Hungary’s failure as a central and just government in 
dealing with its Slav fellow-citizens? At all events, the 
Western and Southern Slavs may plead their adhesion 
to the modern ideas of nationality, Home Rule, and a 
Constitution. If we ask what is the idea which they 
refuse to accept, however violently thrust upon them, 
the answer is plain: it is Pan-Germanism expounded 
by the Kaiser. 

Hence Poland sees in old and new Prussia her “ im- 
memorial foe.” She will endure any fate rather than 


submit to those whom an English tourist, Mr. W. F. - 


Bailey, calls “ the Kaiser’s missionaries of Kultur,” but 
to the Poles invaded by these hordes they seem “ devils 
in grey.” When the invasion was beginning, in 1915, 
German outrunners spread a curious legend. They told 
the peasants that William II had seen in vision our Lady 
of Czenstochowa, who had entreated him to rescue her 
shrine from the heretical Russians. The Kaiser sent forth 
a proclamation accordingly, with jewels for the sacred 
place. But the Poles tore his manifesto in pieces and 
replied, “‘ We are not for sale, neither is our Religion.” 
The land has been made a desolation. But, sooner than 
yield themselves to Prussian rule, many of the peasant 
families, shutting themselves up in their miserable 
thatched hovels, have fired their village and perished 
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in the flames. So, at least, they would be free of the 
Kaiser.* 

Those flames have already reduced to ashes the declara- 
tion made at Warsaw by his order of a Polish Kingdom 
subject to Potsdam. Our Lady is Queen of Poland from 
ancient days, and Queen she will remain on her Hill of 
Light.... 

When I had written thus far, great news concerning 
our theme, but of a mingled strain, arrived on two 
successive days. Henryk Sienkiewicz died at Vevey in 
French Switzerland on November 16th, 1916. That 
same day, in Paris, a declaration was signed by M. Briand 
and Mr. Asquith on behalf of their several Governments, 
in which they repudiated the Prussian phantom of a 
Kingdom of Poland, affirmed the claim of unity and 
autonomy, as recognized by the Russian Tsar, and 
concluded that such a restoration would “ constitute a 
prime factor in the future balance of Europe.” Italy, 
with fervent words, joined in this public act; and thus 
the Liberal Powers of the West bound themselves to see 
that Russia’s engagement of August 15th, 1914, should be 
fully carried into execution. ‘The three partitions were 
to be annulled, the Congress of Vienna was no longer to 
keep a noble nation divided. 

I lay this public act and my own dedicated pages on the 
tomb of Henryk Sienkiewicz. From him, through our 
common friends, came the charge that’ something in 
defence of the Polish cause should appear in English, 
written by a Catholic pen. I am proud also to have taken 
part with him among those Catholics who contributed to 
the Book of Homage brought out on Shakespeare’s cen- 
tenary. His fine trilogy of romance, lighting up the 
heroic deeds of Polish warriors and saints, has endeared 
him at home. His martyr-epic, Quo Vadis ? making the 
round of the world in thirty languages, is a testimony to 
the Roman Faith. The calamities of Poland, which drove 
him into exile, shortened his days. But while the native 
region of Copernicus, Mickiewicz, and Chopin sends forth 

* The Slavs of the War Zone, pp. 40, 44. 
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such genius in the person of her latest and greatest man of 
letters, who will say that Poland is a thing of the past ? 
I am reminded of another seemingly lost cause, of a 
sea-girt Poland out in the Atlantic, and of Henry 
Grattan apostrophizing his Ireland in Romeo’s passionate 
words ; 


Thou art not conquered ; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips, and in thy cheeks ; 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. 


WILLIAM BARRY. 


JULIAN GRENFELL 


os. GRENFELL had such shining qualities of 
youth, such strength and courage and love, that to 
others who are young he seems like the perfection of 
themselves. They know so well day by day just what 
their own youth can fall to and rise to; and it is when 
their youth rises most, to its utmost fierceness and 
tenderness, that they come near to him, who was made 
of those things. And the young can mourn in their own 
special way the young that die; it is they who realize 
that when a man of few years dies, a mature man and an 
old man die too ; and it is they who have ahead of them 
all their maturity and age in which still to want the 
companionship that has failed. They look forward to all 
those “ partings still to be.” They have lost a known 
friend now, but all their lives they will be losing someone 
different, and unimaginable. (It is one of the terrors of 
their loss of one they love—the thought that in what he 
would have become and said and thought and done, he is 
unknown like a stranger.) They know that hardly an 
event will arise in their most distant days which will 
not be far less than it might have been. As they look 
forward to their sure and simple possessions which they 
prize, weather and firelight and activity and growth, the 
friend who would have contributed a richness they cannot 
imagine is only a phantom there—dear, and growing 
stranger. ‘They have plenty of time ahead to be losers of 
so many things—what, they will never know. The young 
are like a mourner who lingers on at a grave after all the 
others have departed. 

When Julian Grenfell, who died when he was twenty- 
seven, sent home from the trenches his poem Jnto Battle 
he not only sent great and pure poetry but also tidings 
about the fighter that had the sound of his own single 
discovery. The noble self-sacrifice of the fighter was 
well known, and in everyone’s heart; the mere adven- 
turous joy in the clash of arms with which some could 
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carry through this many-sided task of battle was known 
too. But, though it may not have fallen to Julian 
Grenfell alone to feel, it has fallen to him alone to express 
those two things so combined until they brought to him 
the certainty of Nature’s utter sanction of the fighter, and 
the consciousness of the whole universe upholding him 
with all her mysteries. For what he wrote of a kind of 
natural ecstasy in the upright soldier’s heart, Julian 
Grenfell is among the most notable figures of an age at 
war. And in another way he was a shining example of 
one of the great qualities the war has brought to light— 
that of filial love. 

He was born, the eldest son of Lord Desborough, in 
1888, and went first to Summer Fields, and then to Eton 
and Oxford. He and his brother Billy were like twins, 
though Julian was two years older. During the whole of 
their school and college career they made one long record 
of triumphs, so that in all those years of Summer Fields, 
Eton and Balliol, as each time there arose the crisis of 
suspense when examinations drew near, so each time came 
news of the uttermost success. When Julian left Summer 
Fields for Eton at the age of thirteen he already had a 
serious conscious love of religion such as was the tradition 
of his home. He was to have a life of wild physical 
activity, but he had a faith which could never be out- 
stripped or left apart even from the boldest venture. He 
linked his belief to all the physical activities that he so 
much loved. Faith has been carried among strange 
scenes and places by men in their enterprises, but faith has 
ridden her maddest rides with Julian, and with him on 
horseback made her wildest leaps into the air. All his 
life, faith was the implicit companion of his energies. 
But now this thirteen-year-old belief was a very definite 
straightforward thing, and had its expression in the 
simplest words. He was still at Summer Fields. ‘There 
had been a very bad thunderstorm. He said: “I 
suddenly seemed to realize God.” It was with him as 
with the poet who wrote: “I saw Eternity the other 
night.” In his after life he again referred more than once 
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to what he had experienced then. [In his early years at 
Eton he began his love of ‘Thomas 4 Kempis. 

The holidays were rich for the two boys with every kind 
of sport. Julian had begun at seven years old to follow 
and track animals ; and at that age he could fire a gun, and 
could, with Billy, catch nineteen trout in an afternoon. 
They also went out stalking with their father. As they 
grew older, the holidays were filled with riding and 
shooting and fishing. At Baledmund, Julian got up at five 
every morning to go out after roe-deer, and here a sea- 
son’s record of the two boys together was: “‘277 grouse, 
41 partridges, 5 woodcock, 6 snipe, 4 caper-cailzie, 33 
hares, 210 rabbits and 6 roe-deer.” Julian was master of 
the Eton Beagles while he was also editor of the Eton 
Chronicle, and near the top of the Sixth Form. 

In October, 1906, Julian went to Balliol. He was 6 ft. 
$in. in height; and Billy, who was sixteen, was taller. 
They were growing fast. In 1909 Billy went to Balliol 
too. They were both so full of happiness of life, there 
was no failure for them anywhere in their work or in their 
sport or in their friends. Billy wrote once: “I wish I 
was not so passionately addicted to pleasure; I find my- 
self plotting for it every moment of the day, especially 
when I ought to be thinking of that solemn humbug 
Aristotle.” Only Julian at one time seemed occasionally 
cold and removed from those around him; he was re- 
proached for not knowing more people in college ; and 
free and general intercourse continued for a while to be a 
difficulty with him in spite of his great love for his great 
friends, and he said : “‘ I wish social plans had one neck and 
me a knife.” Billy, writing after Julian had died to a friend 
who had known him at Oxford, said : “ You knew all the 
mysticism and idealism, and that strange streak of melan- 
choly which underlay Julian’s war-whooping, sun-bath- 
ing, fearless exterior.”” And sometimes Julian was ill and 
depressed, the result of his great growth, and because he 
never spared his body the rigorous training necessary to 
the athlete. ‘The worst form depression could take with 
him was when he felt himself separated from God. If he 
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lost his sense of communion with God, he could not be 
happy or well until he was possessed of it again. 

Reading aloud had been a great feature of their young 
family life, and lasted after they were grown up. When 
they were away they liked to send their mother lists of 
what they read. From Billy, for instance: “ I am 
reading, in various stages, The Shaving of Shagpat, The 
Egoist, Redgauntlet, Garibaldi, the Homeric Hymns, 
Aristotle, and Virgil.” And from Julian: “ I’ve read 
Gilbert Murray’s Hippolytus again—the best thing ever; 
some Dante Rossetti; the Psalms ; the Jmitatio Christ: ; 
and Belloc, endlessly.” Nothing of what they read or 
what they did was complete until they had discussed it 
with their mother. 

And this leads to the crowning glory of their lives, so 
that in any record which is permitted of them there is one 
quality which must stand out beyond all their other ones ; 
they were two young men who had a passion of filial love. 
This is a kind of love which the war has revealed in such a 
degree that its quality can be plainly seen and dwelt upon, 
like a comet that has swum closer. It has found most 
beautiful expression in many books of privately-printed 
letters, both in French and English. Its quality is 
different from the two other great forms of love, maternal 
love, and men and women’s love. It is not, like those, 
prompted by Nature ; it is one of the emotions that be- 
long to man when he transcends Nature, and takes upon 
himself divine virtue. Nature, bent upon the preser- 
vation of the race, inspires those other loves, and adorns 
them with joy and rewards them with happiness. 
Women raise conscious maternal love from the human to 
the divine ; and other love has been raised by Dante and 
all the poets and by men and women to divine heights. 
Yet these are not cases of man beginning where Nature 
leaves off: Nature began for her purpose. But filial 
love has not that kind of beginning in Nature, it is not 
found there, it is divine from the first. And never can it 
have been more faithful and more passionate than it was 
in these two. It was never narrowed down to ties of 
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habit or gratitude or dependence, for with them it was 
aa it was humour, it was thought, it was the best of 
ife. 

In 1910 Julian’s brilliant time at Oxford came to an end. 
His horizon widened to take in distant countries to which 
he would soon travel—to take in, too, all the distant 
hopes of his mind eager for truth. He had written from 
Balliol : ‘‘I utterly agree that building up character for its 
own sake is a blank dead thing, with no ultimateend .. . 
But I am just dimly beginning to see my end, I do believe; 
very little and very dim, but still a beginning. And of 
course I agree that an ultimate end must satisfy all the 
needs of the soul; it must do more than that, it must be 
far, far, far above and beyond all those needs, a pure ideal, 
something wholly unattainable, you must have millions of 
miles of outlook.” It had been arranged from earliest 
years that he was to be a soldier, and that Billy would go 
to the Bar. Julian passed in to the army First of all the 
University candidates. His regiment, the Royal Dra- 
goons, was in India; his last months in England, before join- 
ing it, were full of the joy of keen sport and of his friends. 
One of the best loved companions of Julian’s life was Lord 
Lucas ; they had their unspeakable gallantry in common, 
both in life and death. ‘This friend wrote when Julian 
died : “ You know that I was fonder of Julian than of any 
living man, and never can anyone else be the same to me 
as he was . . . I think of all the happy times we had, and 
of his spirits, his keenness, his skill, his intense enjoyment 
of everything that boy or man, sportsman or poet, loves ; 
and it seems that a great part of my life is torn from me.” 
In November Julian sailed for India, and there the new 
forms of sport, the buck-stalking and polo, filled him with 
delight. “The pig-sticking is beyond dreams, I can’t 
tell you what it means to me; it is coursing with human 
greyhounds.” He wrote, too: “ The rains have come, 
but not real continuous rains; we go out on odd days to 
stick pig, in country blind with new bright green grass, so 
that you gallop down a hidden well without any warning 
and without much surprise. I’m afraid all other sports will 
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fall flat after this.” In the winter of 1911 the regiment 
was moved to South Africa. At first Julian was dismayed 
by the change and felt himself an outcast in a barren 
place. In a letter he said: “‘I do hate thinking of having 
missed a wonderful English spring, in this pestilential 
continent where spring makes no difference, and comes in 
the autumn.” But soon he said: “ I am getting fond of 
it in a way, almost against my better self,” and he grew 
to love the veldt with its “‘ terrific greatness and greenness 
and dullness and bleakness.” In South Africa he had his 
greyhounds with him ; he had always had a special love 
for these animals ; he had owned them from the time when 
he was nineteen, when in an autumn in Scotland the whole 
family after packing themselves into a small motor for 
excursions would have the greyhounds poured on the top 
of them like water. He now wrote a poem To a Black 


Greyhound, of which this is part : 


Shining black in the shining light, 
Inky black in the golden sun, 
Graceful as the swallow’s flight, 
Light as swallow, wingéd one, 
Swift as driven hurricane, 
Double-sinewed stretch and spring, 
Muffled thud of flying feet— 

See the black dog galloping, 

Hear his wild foot-beat. 


See him lie when the day is dead, 

Black curves curled on the boarded floor. 
Sleepy eyes, my sleepy-head— 

Eyes that were aflame before. 

Gentle now, they burn no more; 

Gentle now and softly warm, 

With the fire that made them bright 
Hidden—as when after storm 


Softly falls the night. 


He wrote; “ I’ve never had such good long dogs as now ; 
four great big lashing dogs, and this little pup, who is the 
best of the lot. I do think that greyhounds are the most 
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beautiful things on earth; they have got all the really 
jolly things—affection, and courage unspeakable, and 
speed like nothing else, and sensitiveness and dash and 
grace and gentleness, and enthusiasm.” He never cared to 
be parted from them. He took some greyhounds even 
out to France with him, and in one of the last letters 
that he wrote before he received his mortal wound he 
said:: ‘* The long dogs were very good when I got back 
here. Akind woman at the farm had kept and fed them for 
me. One had been run over by a motor-bus, but was none 
the worse. We arrived in the middle of the night, and 
when they heard my voice they came out of the yard like 
shrapnel bursting. ‘Comrade’ jumped up on to my 
horse’s shoulder, and when he fell back they all started 
fighting like hell from sheer joy!” In South Africa he 
also played polo. ‘‘My ponies,” he said, “‘are like Greek 
sculpture, only with a neater style of galloping ; just think 
how tired it would make you to play eight chukkers on 
horses which always had four legs in the air at once.” He 
wrote also: “ ‘The ground is composed of holes and 
stones, thinly covered by a rough grass called Prati- 
vesticula. ‘Thus for the horseman two alternatives lie open. 
Either you fall over the stone into the hole; when all 
that has to be done is to roll the stone on top of you, and 
write the epitaph on it. Or, if you are careless enough to 
come down in the hole, and fall on to the stone, they have 
to lift your body, place it back in the hole, lift the stone, 
clean it, roll it on top of you, etc.—which means ‘more 
work for the undertaker.’ I hope you follow me?” Julian 
was a renowned boxer, and he scattered challenges into 
the unknown. Of a fight he had in Johannesburg he 
wrote : 


A man who was in training for the Amateur Championship 
said he would come and fight me. He was a fireman, called Tye ; 
he used to be a sailor, and he looked as hard asa hammer. I 
quaked in my shoes when I saw him, and quaked more when I 
heard he was 2 to 1 on favourite for the Championship, and 
quaked most when my trainer went to see him, and returned with 
word that he had knocked out two men in a quarter of an hour. 
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We went into the ring on the night, and he came straight for me 
like a tiger, and hit left and right; I stopped the left, but it 
knocked my guard aside, and he crashed his right clean on to the 
point of my jaw. I was clean knocked out ; but by the fluke of 
Heaven I recovered and came to and got on my feet again by the 
time they had counted six. I could hardly stand, and I could 
only see a white blur in front of me; but I just had sense to keep 
my guard up, and hit hard at the blur whenever it came within 
range. He knocked me down twice more, but my head was 
clearing every moment, and [ felt a strange sort of confidence 
that I was master of him. I put him down in the second round, 
with a right counter, which shook him ; he took a count of eight. 
In the third round I went in to him, and beat his guard down— 
then crossed again with the right, and felt it go right home, with 
all my arm and body behind it. I knew it was the end, when I 
hit; and he never moved for twenty seconds. They said it was 
the best fight they had seen for years in Johannesburg, and my 
boxing men went clean off their heads, and carried me twice 
round the hall. I was 11 stone 4 lb., and he was 11 stone 3 lb., 
and I think it was the best fight I shall ever have. 


All this time in India and South Africa he was working 
hard at his profession. He had, too, been kept supplied 
with books from England. He wrote: “Thank you for 
copying ‘Since there’s no help.’ [’m reading no litera- 
ture now, only Military Law with both eyes ; it is just 
the opposite to literature, and is expressed throughout 
in just the wrong words and just the wrong way.” He 
said in another letter in relation to a book he had 
read: ‘*I hate material books, centred on whether 
people are successful. I like books about artists and 
philosophers and dreamers and anybody who is a 
little off his dot.” He wrote again: “ I agree with what 
you say about success, but I like the people best who take 
it as it comes, or doesn’t come, and are busy about 
unpractical and ideal things in their heart of hearts all the 
time.” Julian was now as always fulfilling his “ great 
task of happiness,” which made all his life seem like one 
long act of praise. “I’m so happy here,” he wrote, “ I 
love the Profession of Arms, and I love my fellow officers 
and all my dogs and all my horses.” In the midst of 
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cramming for his Promotion Examination he made a high 
jump on his horse Kangaroo which was a record for South 
Africa, clearing 6 ft. § in. over a wall with bricks on the 
to 

In July, 1914, he was dwelling on the prospect of leave in 
England when the first rumours of war reached him. He 
longed for England for different reasons now. He was 
afraid at first that his regiment might be kept in South 
Africa or sent to Egypt. He wrote: “ Don’t you think 
it has been a wonderful and almost incredible rally to the 
Empire ; with Redmond and the Hindus and Will Crooks 
and the Boers and the South Fiji Islanders all aching to 
come and throw stones at the Germans. It reinforces 
one’s failing belief in the Old Flag and the Mother 
Country and the Heavy Brigade and the Thin Red Line, 
and all the Imperial Idea, which gets rather shadowy in 
peace time, don’t you think? But this has proved it to 
be a real enough thing.” 

On September 2oth Julian reached England and 
went with his regiment straight to Salisbury Plain. He 
had two days’ leave at home. On the night of October 
5th the Royals left for France. “It seems to0 good to be 
off at last,” Julian wrote : “ Everyone is perfectly bird.” 

Julian’s sister Monica had already become in the first 
days of the war a probationer at the London Hospital, and 
Billy had got his commission as 2nd Lieutenant in the 
Rifle Brigade. It had been suggested to Billy that he 
might postpone joining the Army until after the All Souls’ 
Examination in the autumn, for which he had been 
working hard. But he could not stay for the fruits of his 
work any more than he could stay for other things that 
made life glorious to him. They were already beginning 
to lose their friends—that great company of their friends 
who would soon lie dead on many battle-fields, one of 
whom, Charles Lister, wrote just before he was killed in 
Gallipoli : “ I know now that I shall live. I do not mean 
that ’ may not be killed.” The first of these to go was 
Billy’s dearest friend, John Manners, who in September 
was wounded and missing and was never heard of again. 
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Billy translated from the Latin a poem written about him 
by Mr. Headlam : 


O heart-and-soul and careless played 
Our little band of brothers, 

And never recked the time would come 
To change our games for others. 

It’s joy for those who played with you 
To picture now what grace 

Was in your mind and single heart 
And in your radiant face. 

Your light-foot strength by flood and field 
For England keener glowed ; 

To whatsoever things are fair 
We know, through you, the road ; 

Nor is our grief the less thereby ; 

O swift and strong and dear, Good-bye. 


These are extracts from some of Julian’s letters from 
Flanders : 

“We have been fighting night and day; first rest 
to-day for four days. The worst of it is, no sleep prac- 
tically. I cannot tell you how wonderful our men were, 
going straight for the first time into a fierce fire. They 
surpassed my utmost expectations. I have never been so 
fit or nearly so happy in my life before. I adore the 
fighting, and the continual interest which compensates | 
for every disadvantage.” 

“‘ T longed to be able to say that I liked it, after all one 
has heard of being under fire for the first time. But it 
is beastly. I pretended to myself for a bit that I liked it, 
but it was no good, it only made one carelesss and un- 
watchful and self-absorbed ; but when one acknowledged 
to oneself that it was beastly, one became all right again, 
and cool. After the firing had slackened, we advanced 
again a bit into the next group of houses, which were the 
edge of the village proper. I cannot tell you how muddling 
it is. We did not know which was our front. We did 
not know whether our own troops had come round us on 
the flanks, or whether they had stopped behind and were 
firing into us. And besides, a lot of German snipers were 
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left in the houses we had come through, and every now 
and then bullets came singing by from God knows where. 
Four of us were talking and laughing in the road, when 
about a dozen bullets came with a whistle. We all dived 
for the nearest door, and fell over each other, yelling with 
laughter, into a very dirty outhouse. James Leckie, the 
Old Old Man, said ‘I have a bullet through my best 
Sandon twillette breeches.” We looked, and he had. 
It had gone clean through. He did not tell us till two 
days afterwards that it had gone through him too.” 

“‘ Here we are, in the burning centre of it all, and I 
would not be anywhere else for a million pounds and the 
Queen of Sheba. The only thing is that there’s no job 
for the cavalry. So we have just become infantry, and 
man the trenches. I believe we’re getting entrenching 
tools, which is good hearing. We want them. Colonel 
Burn is taking this, so I’ve only time to write one word of 
love. He’s off. He tells me I was reported dead. But 
there’s life in the old dog yet! Bless you both.” 

** T have not washed for a week, or had my boots off for 
a fortnight. But we cook good hot food in the dark, in 
the morning before we start, and in the night when we 
get back to our horses ; and we take our good cold rations 
with us in the daytime. It is all the best fun. I have 
never, never felt so well, or so happy, or enjoyed anything 
somuch. It just suits my stolid health, and stolid nerves, 
and barbaric disposition. The fighting-excitement vita- 
lizes everything, every sight and word and action. One 
loves one’s fellow-man so much more when one is bent on 
killing him. And picnicking in the open day and night 
(we never see a roof now) is the real method of existence. 
There are loads of straw to bed-down on, and one sleeps 
like a log, and wakes up with the dew on one’s face. The 
stolidity of my nerves surprises myself. I went to sleep 
the other day when we were lying in the trenches, with 
the shrapnel bursting within fifty yards all the time, and 
a noise like nothing on earth. The noise is continual and 
indescribable. ‘The Germans shell the trenches with 
shrapnel all day and all night; and the Reserves and 
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ground in the rear with Jack Johnsons, which at last one 
gets to love as old friends. You hear them coming for 
miles, and everyone imitates the noise; then they burst 
with a plump and make a great hole in the ground, doing 
no damage unless they happen to fall into your trench or 
on to your hat. They burst pretty nearly straight up- 
wards. One landed within ten yards of me the other day, 
and only knocked me over and my horse. We both got 
up and looked at each other, and laughed. It did not 
even knock the cigarette out of my mouth. . . . We took 
a German officer and some men prisoners in a wood the 
other day. One felt hatred for them as one thought of 
our dead; and as the officer came by me, I scowled at 
him, and the men were cursing him. The officer looked 
me in the face and saluted me as he passed, and I have 
never seen a man look so proud and resolute and smart 
and confident, in his hour of bitterness. It made me feel 
terribly ashamed of myself.” 

** About the shells; after a day of them, one’s nerves 
are really absolutely beaten down. I can understand now 
why our infantry have to retreat sometimes; a sight 
which came as a shock to one at first, after being brought 
up in the belief that the English infantry cannot retreat. 
. . . We had been worried by their snipers all along, and 
I had always been asking for leave to go out and have a. 
try myself. Well, on Tuesday the 16th, the day before 
yesterday, they gave me leave. Only after great difficulty. 
They told me to take a section with me, and I said I 
would sooner cut my throat and have done with it. So 
they let me go alone. Off I crawled through sodden clay 
and trenches, going about a yard a minute, and listening 
and looking as I thought it was not possible to look and 
listen. I went out to the right of our lines, where the 
10th were, and where the Germans were nearest. I took 
about thirty minutes to do thirty yards; then I saw the 
Hun trench, and I waited there a long time, but could 
see or hear nothing. It was about ten yards from me. 
Then I heard some Germans talking, and saw one put his 
head up over some bushes, about ten yards behind the 
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trench. I could not get a shot at him; I was too low 
down, and of course I could not get up. So I crawled 
on again very slowly to the parapet of their trench. It 
was very exciting. I was not sure that there might not 
have been someone there, or a little further along the 
trench. I peered through their loop-hole and saw nobody 
in the trench. Then the German behind put his head u 
again. He was laughing and talking. I saw his teet 
glistening against my foresight, and I pulled the trigger 
very slowly. He just grunted, and crumpled up. The 
others got up and whispered to each other. I do not 
know which were most frightened, them or me. [ think 
there were four or five of them. They could not trace 
the shot ; I was flat behind their parapet and hidden. I 
just had the nerve not to move a muscle and stay there. 
My heart was fairly hammering. They did not come 
forward, and I could not see them, as they were behind 
some bushes and trees, so I crept back inch by inch. 

“* T went out again in the afternoon, in front of our bit 
of the line. About sixty yards off I found their trench 
again, empty again. I waited there for an hour, but saw 
nobody. Then I went back, because I did not want to 
get inside some of their patrols who might have been 
placed forward. I reported the trench empty. 

“The next day, just before dawn, I crawled out there 
again, and found it empty again. Then a single German 
came through the woods towards the trench. I saw him 
fifty yards off. He was coming along upright and careless, 
making a great noise. I heard him before I saw him. I 
let him get within twenty-five yards, and shot him in the 
heart. He never madeasound. Nothing for ten minutes, 
and then there was a noise and talking, and a lot of them 
came along, through the wood behind the trench about 
forty yards from me. I counted about twenty, and there 
were more coming. They halted in front, and I picked 
out the one I thought was the officer, or sergeant. He 
stood facing the other way, and I had a steady shot at 
him behind the shoulders. He went down, and that was 
all 1 saw. I went back at a sort of galloping crawl to our 
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lines, and sent a message to the roth that the Germans 
were moving up their way in some numbers. Half an 
hour afterwards they attacked the roth and our right, in 
massed formation, advancing slowly to within ten yards 
of the trenches. We simply mowed them down. It was 
rather horrible. I was too far to the left. They did not 
attack our part of the line, but the 1oth told me in the 
evening that they counted 200 dead in a little bit of the 
line, and the 1oth and us only lost ten. 

“They have made quite a ridiculous fuss about me 
stalking, and getting the message through. I believe they 
are going to send me up to our General and all sorts. It 
was only up to someone to do it, instead of leaving it all 
to the Germans, and losing two officers a day through 
snipers. All our men have started it now. It is the 
popular amusement.” 

He was twice mentioned in despatches, and when he 
came home for a week’s leave in December he was wearing 
the D.S.O. ribbon. At the end of January, 1915, he again 
came back for a week, his last leave. In May he sent home 
the poem Into Battle: 


The naked earth is warm with Spring, 
And with green grass and bursting trees 
Leans to the sun’s gaze glorying, 
And quivers in the sunny breeze ; 
And Life is Colour and Warmth and Light, 
And a striving evermore for these ; 
And he is dead who will not fight ; 
And who dies fighting has increase. 


The fighting man shall from the sun 

Take warmth, and life from the glowing earth ; 
Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 

And with the trees to newer birth ; 
And find, when fighting shall be done, 

Great rest, and fullness after dearth. 


All the bright company of Heaven 
Hold him in their high comradeship, 

The Dog-Star and the Sisters Seven, 
Orion’s Belt and sworded hip. 
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The woodland trees that stand together, 
They stand to him each one a friend, 
They gently speak in the windy weather ; 
They guide to valley and ridges’ end. 


The kestrel hovering by day, 

And the little owls that call by night, 
Bid him be swift and keen as they, 

As keen of ear, as swift of sight. 


The blackbird sings to him, “‘ Brother, brother, 
If this be the last song you shall sing 

Sing well, for you may not sing another ; 
Brother, sing.” 


In dreary, doubtful, waiting hours, 
Before the brazen frenzy starts, 

The horses show him nobler powers ; 
O patient eyes, courageous hearts ! 


And when the burning moment breaks, 
And all things else are out of mind, 
And only Joy of Battle takes 
Him by the throat, and makes him blind— 


Through joy and blindness he shall know, 
Not caring much to know, that still, 

Nor lead nor steel shall reach him, so 
That it be not the Destined Will. 


The thundering line of battle stands, 
And in the air Death moans and sings ; 
But Day shall clasp him with strong hands, 
And Night shall fold him in soft wings. 


Battle-poems are as various as any other kind of poem. 
The mere fighting-song usually ranks about on a level with 
the drinking-song. And though a poem of the actual 
movement of battle may be fine, there is generally more 
passion in the war-poem that is still,—the poem that is 
written in the pause ; the poem not of truce of battle, but 
of interval, of time for breathing and the recovery of 
consciousness of self after self-abandonment. And such 
is this poem. It is a wonderful work of the stillness of a 
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soul’s consciousness of itself. It is a happy man who can 
thus gather himself up in the realization of the duty he 
is about, and be so sure and so gay. Other people—gather- 
ing themselves up in the calm of duties that are yet not 
terrible and not perplexing and not ambiguous as the 
duties of war must be—wait long and in vain to feel such 
certainty and such joy. 

On the evening of May 12th the Royals were put about 
soo yards behind the front line, near the Ypres-Menin 
Road, to support an attack on the German trenches run- 
ning north from Hooge Lake. The Royals were behind 
a small hill: Julian spoke of it afterwards as the little hill 
of death. Early in the morning of the 13th the Germans 
started a terrific bombardment of this hill. Julian went 
up to the look-out post. He was knocked over by a shell, 
which only bruised him. He went down again and made 
the report of his observations. He then volunteered to 
get through with a message to the Somerset Yeomanry 
in the front line, which he succeeded in doing under very 
heavy fire. When he returned he again went up the hill, 
with his General. A shell burst four yards away, knocking 
them both down ina heap. A splinter had struck Julian’s 
head. He said: ‘ Go down, Sir, don’t bother about me ; 
I’m done.” The General helped to carry him down, and 
was wounded while doing so. Julian revived, but said to 
a brother officer: ‘Do you know, I think I shall die.” 
When he was contradicted he said: “ Well, you see if I 
don’t.” He was taken to the clearing-station. He asked 
there whether he was going to die, and said: “I only want 
to know; I am not in the least afraid.” He was then 
taken to the hospital at Boulogne, his sister coming from 
the Wimereux hospital, where she was nursing, to give 
him the care that he so loved to have from her. The 
surgeon asked him how long he had been unconscious 
after he was hit. He said: ‘ I was up before the count.” 
He had his parents beside him. His strength and youth 
were fighting against the deadly poison of his wound. 
During all those eleven days when he lay there he prayed, 
probably unaware that he often spoke aloud. Sometimes 
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he prayed that he might be able to bear the pain. The 
Psalms and the hymns of his childhood were said to him 
aloud ; that was what he liked, also George Herbert’s 
poems. The weather was very hot; those beside him 
heard him repeat the song in Hippolytus : 


“Q for a deep and dewy spring, 
With runlets cold to draw and drink, 
And a great meadow blossoming, 
Long-grassed, and poplars in a ring, 
To rest me by the brink. 


O, take me to the Mountain; O, 

Past the great pines and through the wood, 

Up where the lean hounds softly go, 

A-whine for wild things’ blood, 

And madly flies the dappled roe. 

O God, to shout and speed them there, 

An arrow by my chestnut hair 

Drawn tight, and one keen glimmering spear— 


Ah, if I could! ” 


“ His voice was very weak. He said it with overpowering 
longing.” 

Billy arrived in France with his regiment, and came to 
Julian’s bedside—not, though they were like one soul, to 
mourn, but still to know the joy and triumph of all their 
living moments. And without having spoken one word 
contrary to that spirit of noble unfailing happiness, but 
having uttered many words of love, Julian died on the 
afternoon of May 26th. 

Billy was already in the trenches, and during June and 
July he was constantly under fire. He wrote of Julian: 
** T love to think that he has attained that perfection and 
fullness of life for which he sought so untiringly. I seem 
to hear him cheering me on in moments of stress here 
with even more vivid power. There is no one whose 
victory over the grave can be more complete.” He 
also wrote: ‘‘ Death is such a frail barrier out here, men 
cross it so smilingly and gallantly every day, one cannot 
feel it as a severing in any way. Pray that I may bear 
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myself bravely when the burning moment breaks.” In 
July he wrote to his mother: “ Darling Julian is so con- 
stantly beside me, and laughs so debonairly at my qualms 
and hesitations. I pray for one-tenth of his courage.” 
On July 3oth Billy was killed in a charge to take trenches 
near the Hooge crater. Leading his platoon, he attempted 
to cross the 250 yards of open ground under terrific 
machine-gun fire. He had gone 70 or 80 yards when he 
pitched forward dead. He was perfectly fearless ; he had 
been loved in an uncommon way for his great and lovely 
gifts, and it was said by his men that he had raised the 
standard of goodness about him. 

What can be our attitude of mind towards those who 
die thus and also towards those who endure their loss ? 
When pain and grief overwhelm their victims and conquer 
their endurance, then those who are within reach can 
bring their charity and lay it at the feet of the suffering— 
all their most tender charity of love and compassion. But 
there are times when that charity is defied by something 
that is more heavenly than itself. Charity is a virtue of 
the earth; its pity, its tolerance and its love, are like 
white angels dedicated to be the guardians of human 
failing and grief and sin, and in a sense charity will fade 
out in heaven like a ghost in daylight. And so even on 
earth it can stand aside with hidden eyes, unneeded, while. 
there go past swift figures, wounded by suffering and loss 
and death, their faces bright, too bright for resignation 
and too bright for pity—and to watch such a figure go 
by is to see the immortal spirit. 


VIOLA MEYNELL. 








WYCLIFFE; WESLEY ; 
NEWMAN 
A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


The Three Religious Leaders of Oxford. By S. Parkes Cadman. 
(Macmillan.) 


HE relations between England and America present 

phenomena which exist nowhere else, and which, if 
they are hard to define, can at any rate be almost per- 
fectly illustrated. Amongst the large family of the Anglo- 
Saxons, the United States has long been in the position 
of an eldest daughter, who has never from childhood 
upwards got on well with her mother and who has 
ultimately secured a wealthy establishment of her own 
and asserted a complete independence. The ties of a 
common mentality, indeed, often make themselves felt ; 
and the ties of blood remain, and are the more readily 
asserted that the stock is not one to be ashamed of. But 
the ties of affection hang slack, having been too much 
strained in the past by quarrels, not always free from vio- 
lence. From these quarrels the element of religion has 
been by no means absent. It was the Pilgrim Fathers who 
dealt a fatal blow at the Anglican claim to interpret 
Christianity for the mind of the English people. A 
dissident herself, the Church of England found almost 
immediately within her borders a dissidence as stubborn 
as her own, and which grew powerful exactly in pro- 
portion as she sought to realize her aspirations after 
Catholicity. The settlement in Massachusetts was a 
lasting reminder that there were Englishmen, untouched 
by “‘ popish ” doctrine or practice, who could find no 
place in England. A hundred and sixty-four years later 
another blow, less direct, but hardly less severe, was 
delivered from the same quarter of the globe. It was the 
religious desolation of Georgia which led Wesley to take 
upon himself authority to ordain his preachers, and thus 
rendered a cleavage between the Methodists and the 
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Established Church inevitable. Nonconformity, just 
when the old Puritan type was dying out, had taken a new 
and even more potent lease of life. 

Mr. Cadman, it is to be inferred both from the senti- 
ments of his book and from his position at the Central 
Congregational Church at Brooklyn, sympathizes with 
the spirit of secession. Yet to him also, as now almost to 
all serious believers in Christianity, there is present a 
vision of Catholicity ; and he cheats himself with the 
fancy that it can be realized by means of a faith inde- 
pendent of dogma. To that point it will be necessary to 
return in considering the place of Newman in English 
religious history. But for the moment we can afford to 
drop criticism, and welcome a book which seeks to move 
on a plane above controversy and achieves as great a 
measure of success as the subject allows of. The three 
studies which it contains are written with sympathy and 
insight, are adorned with many brilliant little contem- 
porary portraits, and are expressed with much felicity of 
diction. If the study of Wesley is easily superior both to 
that of Wycliffe and to that of Newman, this is only to 
be expected from the author’s personal predilections. No 
man—not even Sainte-Beuve—could hope to paint a 
rationalist, an evangelical, and a mystic, with equal skill. 
But the main interest of Mr. Cadman’s book is one: 
which escapes his own notice. He tells us that he has 
tried to present the three most notable Oxford leaders of 
religious thought. The men he has chosen are much more 
than that. They are the dominant personalities in the 
long adventure of thought and life which we call the 
English Reformation; and their lives may be said to 
illustrate its phases of conception, repentance, and 
returning. Wycliffe, indeed, has come in popular estima- 
tion to represent something more than a precursor ;_ and 
it is one of the evidences of the essentially political 
character of the Tudor Settlement that this should be the 
case. There was no prophet in the English Reformation 
—no one who can be compared with Luther in Germany, 
or Calvin at Geneva, or Knox in Scotland. What was 
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done was not the outcome of religious impulse or religious 
theory, but the considered work of statesmen aiming at 
certain well-defined personal or political objects. Hooker, 
indeed, did all that man could do to consecrate the edifice 
that had arisen—did it with all the charm of a spiritual 
and unambitious nature—but he was essentially an apolo- 
gist justifying the event, not a prophet provoking it. 
Thus it is that the Church of England, ennobled as she 
has been by so many high hopes and gracious characters, 
has tended, at such times at any rate as her pretensions 
to Catholicity have lost for her their cogency or their 
charm, to cover the shame of her birth at the hands of 
Henry VIII by throwing into unnatural prominence the 
figure of Wycliffe, with its suggestion of something more 
primitive and more unpolitical than is compatible with 
the background of a Tudor Court. 

Lollardry, if it had lingered on, had doubtless ceased to 
be an effective force some while before the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and Wycliffe really stands in much the same relation 
to the Act of Supremacy as Simon de Montfort to the 
Petition of Right. He is none the less an intellectual 
prototype of the English Reformers, foreshadowing their 
nebulous habit of mind and anticipating, if not implant- 
ing, the principal objections which many of his country- 
men experience in respect of the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. He rejects the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
not because, like Luther and Calvin and Zwingli, he has 
a doctrine of his own to put in its place, but because he 
distrusts definition and prefers to leave the great mystery 
completely vague. Losing knowledge of what the Blessed 
Sacrament is, he comes before the end of his life to place 
preaching before it as a means of grace, so that ultimately 
man’s word is in his system preferred to God’s Presence. 
Failing to appreciate the difficulty of reading the Old 
Testament wisely, or the risk of disseminating it widely— 
a difficulty and a risk which the private interpretations of 
the Puritans, the most zealous and the most misguided of 
all the students of the Jewish Scriptures, has hardly left 
open to serious dispute—he hastily presses into the hands 
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of the ignorant folk of the fourteenth century a volume 
already accessible in its entirety to all educated men and, 
in those parts at any rate where human need has seemed 
to be most closely embraced by divine compassion, to all 
men whatsoever.* Confronted by a secular spirit in the 
high places of the Church, he evolves the theory that 
‘‘ dominion is founded upon grace,” or in other words 
that a man set in authority is deserving of obedience so 
long, and only so long, as he is deserving of respect. This 
was a doctrine plainly inconsistent with such incidents as 
St. Paul’s apology to the High Priest at his trial, and 
obviously subversive in the long run of all government in 
Church and State, since anyone at any time could use it 
with effect to justify rebellion and defend conspiracy. 
A theory so crude and so vulnerable can be no credit to 
its inventor. Fair-minded men with a love of pure adminis- 
tration have in all ages had to face the kind of difficulties 
that met Wycliffe. Bishop Grosseteste had had to face 
almost identical difficulties a century before; Erasmus 
had to face them a full century and a half after. But 
neither Grosseteste nor Erasmus was so simple as to 
suppose that abuses are got rid of by attacking the seat of 
authority ; nor did either of them lose sight of the spiri- 
tual character of the Papacy in the consideration of its 
temporal functions. Wycliffe’s theory was the less - 
justifiable that his practice disproved its acceptance even 
by himself. No man’s dominion was less founded upon 
grace than that of John of Gaunt. Yet Wycliffe did not 
hesitate to take this greedy and arrogant prince for an 
ally ; and, in the great scene at St. Paul’s, in February, 
1377, when he stood before the Bishop of London to be 
heard in his own defence, all possibility of serious argu- 
ment was nullified by the armed retainers of the Duke of 
Lancaster, eager himself to apply to his own purposes 
those very revenues of the Church the misuse of which 
Wycliffe was engaged in denouncing. The mob, as Mr. 
Cadman tells us, were under no illusion as to the Duke’s 


* It is not in dispute that the Psalms and parts of the New Testament had 
been already rendered into English. 
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intentions. ‘The people understood Lancaster better 
than did Wycliffe, and they hated and plotted against 
him as the foe of justice and liberty.” It is obvious to 
observe that, if Wycliffe was really more ignorant of his 
patron’s character than the populace, he must have been 
singularly innocent, and evidently unfit to move among, 
and much more to set in motion, the great currents of 
the world. 

Perhaps he was not really quite so guileless as Mr. Cad- 
man supposes. But he was at any rate not a very wise man. 
All that has been said shows that he lacked clear ideas and 
long views ; and the greatest of all political condemna- 
tions may without injustice be passed upon him, for he 
possessed destructive energy without constructive power. 
The Church, at least, has nothing to reproach herself 
with in her treatment of him. His theories were con- 
demned, but he himself was very civilly handled by Arch- 
bishop Courtenay, and permitted with what might seem 
to some an excess of generosity to finish his days at Lutter- 
worth. Doubtless his popularity did something to pro- 
tect him ; for there was much in his character to respect, 
and, apart from his fatal neglect or inability to think out 
dificult matters thoroughly, not so much to condemn. 
He possessed in an eminent degree a quality which we 
know as the courage of one’s opinions, and which, as a 
nation, we especially revere ; and he seems to have shown 
himself imperturbably calm at the historic scene in St. 
Paul’s. Englishmen, who know little about him and less 
about his teaching, are content to entertain a character- 
istic belief that he did good work in resisting the powers 
that were; and Mr. Cadman, who knows a great deal 
about both, is not perhaps altogether exempt from that 
curious Anglo-Saxon sentiment. No estimate of him, 
however, is worth much which fails to compare his 
attitude with that of such men as Bishop Grosseteste and 
Cardinal Contarini and Erasmus ; and no estimate, which 
includes such a comparison, is likely to be a high one. 

‘On the day of the Holy Innocents,” says the chroni- 
cler, “‘ as Wycliffe was hearing Mass in the Church at 
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Lutterworth, at the time of the Elevation of the Host, 
he fell down smitten by a severe paralysis.” With that 
dramatic scene in the year 1384, the first act of our 
author’s drama terminates. When the curtain rises 
again, England is become some three hundred and fifty 
years older. Wycliffe’s principles have been generally 
accepted by “all sensible men.” The doctrine of tran- 
substantiation is proscribed and contemned; the Pope 
has been altogether abjured; the Bible, clothed in 
English of imperishable excellence, has been scattered 
broadcast over the land ; all Englishmen, with a few rare 
exceptions, have declared themselves in Wycliffe’s sense 
tenants-in-chief under God. If Wycliffe’s premises were 
sound, it is reasonable to expect that we should find an 
England devotedly religious. Mr. Cadman is his own 
witness as to what in fact was the condition of the country. 
In fifteen unsparing pages he takes us swiftly through all 
the ranks of society, from the palace of the king to the 
hovel of the peasant, through boudoir and drawing- 
room, through street and market-place, through great 
cities and remote countrysides, and shows us everywhere 
vice triumphant, vice both refined and brutal, vice naked 
and ‘open and unashamed, vice so powerful that the good 
despair of eradicating it, religion so impotent that the 
people had become subject to a servitude crushing alike . 
to soul and body, and “ were without hope because they 
were without God.”’ Qualifications may be introduced ; 
modifications may be required; but about the broad 
lines of the picture there can be no mistake. The English 
Reformation which Dean Church, one of the noblest 
of its apologists, has urged, ought not to be re- 
garded as confined to the days of the Tudors but as 
reaching on to those of Charles II, was by this time 
unquestionably completed. If a tree is to be known 
by its fruits, the hour for judgment was fully come. 
Two generations of men, at least, had been edu- 
cated in the considered principles of the Reformers. 
The bench of Anglican bishops was, as Dr. Spooner has 
suggested, filled with as able a body of prelates as it has 
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ever contained. Secker and Hoadly and Warburton 
flourished in those days. And there were greater names. 
Bishop Butler had provoked the attention of wise men 
with the Analogy; and Bishop Berkeley the opposition 
of witty ones with the Principles of Human Knowledge. 
The English Church had triumphed over the Catholics 
on the one hand and the Puritans on the other, was 
become broad in doctrine, strong in intellect, prosperous 
in circumstance. But England itself was what Wesley 
found her, infidel, neither believing nor acting as if she 
believed. There is Butler’s own memorable evidence to 
prove it. 

Wesley came into the world in the early days of Queen 
Anne, and died an old man of eighty-eight, just before 
the French Revolution entered upon its later and more 
tragic phases; and not the least part of his work was the 
preservation of his country from the body of opinions 
which supplied the fuel to that consuming fire. For 
fifty years, from 1739 to 1791, in the face of contempt, 
opposition, violence, in the teeth of storm and peril and 
of the endless petty discomforts attending the modes of 
travel then in use, amidst all that was sordid and all that 
was vile, he carried thoughts and aroused feelings without 
which life at its best is a hollow experience, signifying 
nothing, and at its worst a city of dreadful night. He 
made both men and women suffer so that they cried aloud 
from the consciousness of sin; and in the end he gave 
them, not, indeed, invariably but generally, joy and pur- 
pose in living and confidence in death. His work, being 
without haste or rest, was perfectly methodical, and con- 
stituted a triumph of organization amidst all the dis- 
tracting circumstance of missionary effort and all the 
incalculable phenomena of individual conversion. It 
has lasted into our own time, though no second Wesley 
has ever come to reinforce it; and Mr. Cadman’s 
masterly essay is a proof of its still virile inspiration. Yet 
Wesley, to whom the regeneration of England was so 
largely due, knew little of the Catholic faith and heedlessly 
threw aside more that he might have known. Though 
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men called him a Papist, he himself entertained all the 
strange prejudices of the Protestant, and moved with a 
compassionate patronage amongst the Irish Catholics, 
whose grave demeanour in regard to spiritual things he 
yet does not fail to contrast with the coarse ribaldry that 
he had often had to encounter in England. There is a 
strange entry in his journal recording his astonishment at 
the story of a then recent Pope, who after he had passed 
in procession through a semi-tropical storm, before which 
his attendants had fled, had remarked in reply to a compli- 
ment on his tenacity that he was ready to go not merely 
through water, but through fire for his Master’s sake. 
Wesley cannot understand how anyone capable of making 
so creditable an observation could have been found 
occupying the See of Rome, so convinced is he that it is 
a seat of iniquity. Thus it has seemed to some that the 
efficacy of his work was a proof of the superfluity of all 
the vast inheritance of faith and observance which others 
have known to be the pavement of the Way of Holiness. 
Mr. Cadman is of this way of thinking. He is in obvious 
sympathy with Wesley’s indifference to dogma; and he 
throws into strong relief certain of Wesley’s opinions 
which may be conveniently illustrated by the following 
quotation : 

“The Methodists,” wrote their founder, “do not 
impose, in order to the admission of persons to their 
society, any opinions whatsoever. Let them hold particu- 
lar or general redemption, absolute or conditional decrees ; 
let them be Churchmen or Dissenters, Presbyterians or 
Independents, it is no obstacle. Let them choose one 
mode of baptism, it is no bar to their admission. The 
Presbyterian may bea Presbyterian still ; the Independent 
or Anabaptist use his own mode of worship. So may the 
Quaker, and none will contend with him about it. They 
think and let think. One condition, one only is required 
—a real desire to save their soul. Where this is, it is 
enough; they desire no more; they lay stress upon 
nothing else ; they ask only, ‘ Is thy heart therein as my 
heart? If it be, give me thy hand.’ ” 
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All the moral strength and all the spiritual and intellec- 
tual weakness of Wesley is laid open in that passage. It 
is the expression of a man, who has willed passionately 
that all men may come to the Truth, who is himself 
willing to make all sacrifices to bring them there, but who 
has never realized what a delicate thing Truth is—how 
impatient of error, how catholic in growth, how rich in 
colour, how coherently organic in structure. It is not 
surprising that Wesley should have condemned Butler’s 
Analogy as “‘ far too deep,” for he had substituted one 
single emotional experience for that progressive consecra- 
tion of all the faculties in which a truly catholic religion 
necessarily consists. Lecky made no mistake when he said 
that no body of opinions was so ill-calculated as Wesley’s 
to appeal to a judicial or critical intellect. Working simply 
on the basis of the great experience of conversion which 
came to him, as he has recorded in a very well-known 
passage, on May 24th, 1738, at a quarter to nine in the 
evening, when, at a prayer meeting in Aldersgate Street, 
he sat listening to Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans, Wesley preached the doctrine of repentance and 
salvation through Christ with an unremitting diligence 
and a freshness of feeling that lasted him through fifty 
years of missionary effort and forty thousand sermons. 
This one thing he knew—knew it as few men know it, 
knew it with an intensity of conviction which we most of 
us -have reason to envy. Of the rest he was largely 
ignorant. 

The truth is that he gave men the milk and not the meat 
of religion. His was the way to feed the hungry and those 
who had been long in want. But his own spiritual pro- 
gress was consequently and, it is perhaps not too much to 
say, providentially incomplete. As it might be said of 
many another teacher so of him, had he known more he 
would have taught worse. Thus he is more interesting 
in his career than in his character; and he leaves behind 
him as his legacy to mankind a journal which is much 
more remarkable for its account of spiritual journeys in 
space and time than for that of the voyage of a soul which, 
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like a book* we have all been lately reading, it also com- 
prises. Yet this voyage also had a deep significance which 
is¥too easily obscured. Wesley’s history would be less 
striking from the Catholic standpoint, if he had not both 
come into contact with and turned away from the sacra- 
mental teaching of the school of Law. For William Law 
has seemed to some men the greatest religious genius that 
the Church of England has ever possessed, the subtlest, 
the most spiritual, the nearest to consolidate a position 
really untenable. With Law for his “ oracle” Wesley 
early in life practised such things as were conformable to 
a high view of the sacraments and to a belief in the 
visibility and authority of a church; and it was in a 
corresponding temper of mind that he went out to the 
colony of Georgia at General Oglethorpe’s request to 
convert the North American Indians. The Church which 
had ordained him had given him of her best, but in his 
case it was of no avail. He remained in the fear of death. 
A storm at sea, which left some Moravian passengers calm 
and untroubled, shook his own assurance. In his distress 
he turned to those who seemed to be on so firm ground, 
whilst his own faith suffered shipwreck ; and it was from 
the Moravian Brethren, from the spiritual descendants of 
Huss, that he learnt the elements of the single doctrine of 
repentance and forgiveness, which he afterwards pro- 
pagated in doubtful forms, but forms at least never so 
ill-conceived nor so extravagant as those of his colleague 
Whitefield. All Churches, it may be said by way of answer, 
have their failures, for human nature is fallible. Wesley, 
it may be urged, had little benefit from that Church, 
from which in fact he never formally seceded, because of 
a certain masterfulness and want of humility in himself, 
obvious in the discreditable episode which led to his 
leaving Georgia, obvious in his relations with his wife, 
obvious in his inconsiderate dealings with the Anglican 
bishops and clearly inconsistent with those dispositions of 
mind which are commended in the Sermon on the Mount 
as calculated to secure the loftiest blessings. That is 
* Psichari. Le Voyage du Centurion, 
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arguable and also incapable of exact refutation. But a 
Catholic may be excused if, seeing in Wesley the genius 
of a particular period of religious development in England, 
he regards Wesley’s decision to ordain a ministry for 
America in defiance of the Anglican Episcopate as a 
singularly damaging condemnation of the Anglican claim 
to possess the Apostolic succession and the Real Presence. 
If Wesley played fast and loose with Anglican orders it 
was because his keen eye, for all Law’s showing, had 
refused to be cajoled into an admission that the Anglican 
offices of ordination and Holy Communion were other 
than shadows and memorials. By an irony the most 
crushing the greatest of her children in the eighteenth 
and in the nineteenth centuries have alike repudiated the 
high pretensions of the English Church. Differing in 
much, Wesley and Newman are agreed in this. Each 
found his work incapable of fulfilment on an Anglican 
basis; each was compelled by what seems like an in- 
exorable fate to slight the mother he loved. Their labours, 
too, curiously different as they are, furnish no point of 
vital opposition ; and Macaulay’s classic observation that 
the Church of Rome would have understood, as the 
Church of England did not understand, how to utilize 
Wesley’s magnificent gifts, contains the germ of a pro- 
found truth. Wesley, it might perhaps be said, possessed 
the Catholic spirit without the Catholic faith. At all 
events we miss the full significance of both careers, if we 
fail to think of Newman not merely as Wesley’s successor 
in the order of time but also as his successor in the 
order of thought; so that the room in Aldersgate Street 
where Wesley was converted might be said to stand to 
the cottages at Littlemore, where Newman reached his 
great decision, in something of the same relation as the 
river of Jordan to the Lake of Galilee. 

Cardinal Newman was born in 1801, almost exactly ten 
years after Wesley died. ‘Thirty years later, when the 
long winter of discontent which had succeeded the stress 
of the Napoleonic Wars was wearing away, there came to 
England a springtide of mystery and faith, of romance 
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and vision, a springtide reminiscent of long-forgotten 
things, of that strange world of abbeys and castles in 
which Scott had had his being, and of things dimmer and 
more distant yet—of the vast temple beside the Vatican 
Palace which alone of all churches has seemed equal to 
express the thought of Christendom, and of the hill-sides 
of Galilee, where the world seemed well lost for an idea. 
Wesley had, after all, it became clear, been only a fore- 
runner. The Evangelical Movement had called upon 
men to repent; the Oxford Movement called them to 
enter into the Presence of God. The time was ripe now 
for the Sacraments; for those who had sat in the nave of 
the building listening to the preacher to pags up into the 
chancel. Some men—and they were the greatest— 
responded to the hour, and, hardly knowing whither they 
went, went all the way. Newman was of these. Others, 
less clear-sighted, more cautious, yet of a fidelity most 
touching, remained to adorn the Sparta they had obtained 
with semblances of the far country they had seen, but 
never entered. Others again derided, mocking the strange 
things they saw. But, however it was with them, all men 
regarded. England had again been touched to the quick 
by a great teacher. 

It is needless to say we have parted company with Mr. 
Cadman. His essay, skilful and pleasant as it is, is vitiated: 
by the inevitable yet morally, and one might add artis- 
ticelly, disastrous error of regarding Newman’s career as 
a tragic mistake. What is to be said of the ventures of 
faith if they end only in sublime fancies ? The question 
which Mr. Birrell long ago propounded, asking how it was 
possible that Newman could deserve so much attention if, 
as most people seemed to be agreed, he had made a mess 
of his affairs, raises a sound practical issue which Mr. 
Cadman’s study does nothing to dispose of. He admires, 
and advises others to admire, but supplies no good reason 
for his admiration. 

* Although Newman’s system,” we are told, “ was the 
legitimate product of his theory, it ignored some main 
truths relative to God and the creature. Admissible in 
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the courts of rigid ecclesiasticism, his case broke down in 
the wider court of human life. He was not strong enough 
to face doubt and then rise beyond it. In an era which 
plagued him with justifiable fears, he could not lift his 
faith to those serene certainties which need no confirma- 
tion of the reason, and, in confusing dogma with faith, he, 
who was perhaps the finest religious nature of the century, 
failed the Church universal in the hour of trial.” 

The criticism is characteristic both of the author and’ 
the age. To many it will sound comfortable and seem 
plausible, and suggest breadth of view, yet it conveys in 
reality nothing at all. Grapple with it, and it vanishes 
into thinnest air. What are these serene certainties which 
need no confirmation of the reason? What idea, what 
sentiment, tempestuous or serene, can possibly enter the 
category of certainty unless it has passed through the 
crucible of the reason, and been in some shape and on 
some account rendered convincing to the mind. And to 
what serene certainties does Mr. Cadman refer? Cer- 
tainly to none that he has ever met with in reading his 
Bible, where dogma is inextricably bound up with faith. 
The confession of the Ethiopian eunuch is as simple a 
statement of Christian belief as it is possible to conceive ; 
but it is also profoundly dogmatic, involving as it does the 
whole doctrine of the Incarnation and much more. St. 
Paul again must have been presumed to know what he 
was about when he sent his converts the elaborate dog- 
matic dissertations which have become famous under the 
title of his epistles. ‘There is nothing, indeed, which so little 
bears serious consideration as Mr. Cadman’s disparagement 
of dogma, except, perhaps, the astonishing, pantheistic 
canon of truth, which he defines in some approximation to 
dogmatic language as “ the voice and spirit of the Eternal 
speaking through a// the media of His life in the race.” 
The world, it is obvious to remark, is full of voices; the 
philosopher spoke for all of us when he observed that there 
were as many opinions as there were men ; how does Mr. 
Cadman decide between the merits of the media ? 

The fact is that our author in endeavouring to 
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dissociate faith from dogma has fallen into an illusion very 
popular in both senses of that word. He thinks that men 
can believe without knowing clearly what they believe 
in; that the emotion and the will can be made to play 
not merely their own part but that of the intellect also. 
On his principles—and this example will serve to reduce 
his notion to an absurdity—it would have to be left an 
open question whether Christ was God or only man. 
Many years ago one of the most beautiful characters 
among the Oxford revivalists, for whom Mr. Cadman 
expresses much and well-deserved admiration, but whose 
portrait he omits to draw—the late Dean Church— 
effectively illustrated the position of such as, like Mr. 
Cadman, disparage dogma, by comparing them with men 
who, entranced with all the wonder and beauty of the 
star-lit heavens, should proceed to decry the science of 
astronomy. Newman not less than Wesley, and at a 
much earlier date, had undergone the experience of con- 
version, and had found rest “‘ in the thought of two, and 
two only, absolute and luminously self-evident beings, 
himself and his Creator.” But he never despised theology 
for, that, nor supposed that the loftiest emotion excuses 
the mind from seeking both clarity and depth. Few men 
have so perfectly obeyed the injunction to be able to give 
a good answer for the faith that is in them with meekness 
and fear. And, though he lacked something in the 
technical equipment required of a master in theology, 
his balance of faculties was so delicate that he became the 
theologian of those who need both something more and 
something less than a master in theology can give them. 
No man who studies him need fear in his school to learn 
treachery to will, or heart, or mind. He had the courage 
of great decisions, the passion of great causes, the mastery 
of great thoughts; and, having these, he became the pioneer 
of a great restitution. 

Mr. Cadman tells us—and it is no more than the truth 
—that Newman’s career served largely to modify the 
dislike of Catholicism entertained by his countrymen. 
But he has himself at least one kindred suspicion, which 
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touches a former editor of this Review so closely as to 
deserve a word of comment. “ It is doubtful,” he tells 
us, “* if even Ward’s biography contains the full account of 
Newman’s differences with the Curia and with the Roman 
Catholic Episcopacy of Great Britain and Ireland.” No 
one who knew Mr. Ward, no one who is acquainted with 
the spirit in which he conducted his researches, will feel 
that such an insinuation is other than one of which its 
author has need to be ashamed. Probably there are few 
more scrupulous biographies in existence than Newman’s. 
Not, indeed, that unvarnished accuracy is at any time, or 
in any society, a wholly easy task! Froude’s admirable 
Life of Carlyle is a standing example of how harshly a 
contemporary generation may resent a portrait, in which 
a later generation will perceive all the lights because the 
painter has never feared to fill in the shadows. It needs 
a flaming sword to drive such erring virtues as Admira- 
tion and Affection out of the Palace of Truth. Thus 
suppressions of painful things, as Mr. Cadman is no doubt 
aware, have occurred even outside of Catholic circles. It 
was only yesterday that an American author made us 
acquainted with the fact that Wordsworth had left an 
illegitimate child. Men too often lay at the door of the 
Church the failings or dispositions which its members 
have in common with other fallible human beings. 
Newman, then, did two things for England. He made 
his countrymen reconsider their Protestant prejudices ; 
and he reinterpreted in a form which they could under- 
stand a theology essentially different from that they 
knew, inasmuch as it was neither vague nor insular nor 
composite. His work could not, in the nature of things, 
meet with any immediate or startling triumph. Unlike 
the great punitive cataclysms of society, in which men 
have sometimes thought to find salvation, unlike the 
Reformation and the French Revolution, but like all 
really regenerative forces in the world, the Oxford Move- 
ment represented a casting of the bread upon the waters ; 
and many days were needed, and much patience, before 
its claims and its bearings were fully seen. ‘To some, as to 
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Mr. Cadman, it is interesting only as the story of a great, 
though noble error; as, more especially, the study of one 
who, feeling with St. Augustine that they had not the 
love of God who did not love the unity of the Church, 
became the sport of high impulses and crystal faith. For 
others the splendid enterprise has seemed to end in an 
impotent conclusion ; they do not come to us, and they 
know we cannot come to them. But there are also those 
to whom Newman’s career is a tragedy neither of blind 
hopes nor of marred destiny, but a great achievement in 
which a Divine purpose was eminently present. ‘To such, 
more even than for their contemporaries, the days they 
see now will seem alive with meaning, and the logic of 
circumstance to be enforcing the logic of thought. Events 
utterly unexpected have torn England with a thorough- 
ness unsurpassed from the Teutonic influences that have 
so long affected her, and have thrown her into closest 
contact with those very Latin peoples whom she had 
deemed effete and with the great nation, not itself 
Catholic, where all that Englishmen have most resented 
in Catholic practice is most acutely present. Her old 
uncompromising Protestantism, like her old proud insu- 
larity, is for ever forbidden her. She has a catholic réle 
to play in the world of religion as in the world of politics ; 
and must more and more, unless she would lie stagnant, 
turn from the paths of Wycliffe towards the goal of 
Newman. Those who would have it otherwise would 
have their country make the great refusal. 

But it is time to close these few reflections upon a book 
which merits many. Catholics will find Dr. Cadman a 
genial, if not always a congenial companion ; and in his 
aspirations after a Church which shall transcend national 
feeling and transfuse the world “with the realities of love 
and mercy and righteousness ” an ideal which they have 
long known and never relinquished. 


ALGERNON CECIL. 





COAL & CANDLELIGHT 
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EFORE they left their mirth’s warm scene 
And slept, I heard my children say 
That moonlight, like a duck’s egg, green, 
Outside the enfolding curtains lay. 
But hearth-bound by maternal choice, 
The fireside’s eremite, I know 
The nightfall less by sight than voice— 
How wake the huffing winds, and how 
More full the flooded stream descends, 
In unarrested race of sound, 
The lasher where the river bends 
To circle in our garden ground. 


Within I harbour, hap what hap 

Without, and o’er my baby brood : 
Who, newly slumbering on my lap, 

Stirs in resentful quietude. 
Her little shawl-swathed fists enfold 

One cherished forefinger of mine ; 
Her callow hair with Tuscan gold 

Is pencilled in the candleshine ; 
Her cheeks’ sweet heraldry, exprest 

Each evening since her happy birth, 
Is argent to her mother’s breast 

And gules to the emblazoning hearth. 
Only the lashes of her eyes 

Some ancient discontent impairs,— 
Which, for their abdicated skies, 

Are pointed with forgotten tears. 
And so, as simply as a bird, 

She nestles.—There is no child else 
To rouse her with a reckless word 

Or clink her rattle’s fallen bells : 
All, long dismissed with wonted prayers, 

Such apostolic vigils keep. 
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No sound descends the darkened stairs 
To question the allure of sleep. 
Only their fringéd towels veil 
The fender’s interwoven wire, 
And, parted in the midst, exhale 


Domestic incense towards the fire. 


Betwixt the hobs (their lease of light, 
But not of heat, devolved to dark) 
The elm-logs simmer, hoary white 
Or ruddy-scaled with saurian bark. 
*T was the third George whose lieges planned 
That grate, and all its iron caprice 
Of classic garlands, nobly spanned 
By that triumphant mantelpiece— 
A very altar for the bright 
Tame element its pomp installs 
*T wixt flat pilasters, fluted, white, 
And lion-bedizened capitals. 
Here portly topers met of old 
To serve their comfortable god, 
And praise the heroes, wigged and jowled, 
Of that pugnacious period. 
Now in their outworn husk of state 
Our frugal comfort oddly dwells— 
(As recluse crabs accommodate 
Their contours to discarded shells). 
A dozen childish perquisites 
Await my liberated hands, 
And lovelier usurpation sits 
Enthroned above the fading bands: 
Two lonely tapers’ criss-cross rays 
Cancel the dusky wall, and shine 
To halo with effulgent haze 
The Genius of this Georgian shrine. 


Mary, who through the centuries holds © 
Her crown’d Son in her hand, amid 

Her mantle’s black Byzantine folds, 
More tenderly displayed than hid, 
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O’er this tramontane hearth presides 
Oracular of Heaven and Rome— 
Where Peter is, the Church abides, 
Where Mary and her Son, the home. 
All day she blesses my employ 
Where surge and eddy round my knee, 
Swayed by a comfit or a toy, 
The battles of eternity. 


And that regard of Hers and His, 
Hallowing the truce of night, endows 
The weariest vigilant head with bliss ; 
And sanctifies such sleeping brows 
As hers I carry from the haunt 
Of waning warmth, the empty bars, 
Up the great staircase, ’neath the gaunt 
North window with its quarrelled stars, 
To the quiet cradle. Slumber on, 
Small heiress of celestial peace, 


The glitter of the world is gone. 
Et lucet lux in tenebris. 


HELEN EDEN. 





SOME IMPRESSIONS 
OF A READER OF 
“RAYMOND” 


Raymond. By Sir Oliver Lodge. (Methuen.) 


IR OLIVER LODGE’S book, called after his son, 

Raymond, is bound to have a very wide influence 
indeed. His own name carries weight; human nature 
is in any case inquisitive after the unseen; and to-day 
the hard crust which covers souls has been rudely broken 
up, and thousands of bereaved and creedless survivors 
must be snatching at any promise of the continued 
existence of those sons or friends or lovers whom they 
have lost, and with whom, they are here most earnestly 
assured, they can communicate. For, of course, the 
middle part of this volume is entirely occupied with the 
record of “ sittings ”’ of one sort or another, in the course 
of which Raymond Lodge, who fell gallantly on Septem- 
ber 14th, 1915, appears to be in active communication 
with his parents. Should these brief comments ever 
reach Sir Oliver Lodge’s attention, we desire, with all 
possible earnestness, to assure him, first, that we would a . 
thousand times rather not review his book at all, than 
suggest that we fail to recognize the sacredness of his 
sorrow, or wantonly speak ill of that in which he and his 
have found, they tell us, consolation. 

What we write will be the direct result of our careful 
reading of his book, and not the product of opinions 
already fixed, or of prejudice or sectarian exigencies. 
Catholics are not bound to this or that interpretation of 
what he relates. And nowhere, of course, could we con- 
descend to that ignorant “ ridicule” which he appears 
to dread. At the same time, Sir Oliver will not wish us 
for one moment to disguise our impressions; and sin- 
cerity, after all, should not be sacrificed to a merely verbal 
courtesy. 
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The book will probably be read by Catholics, though 
it is not written for them, nor for anyone already in 
possession of a strongly articulated eschatology. It con- 
siders itself to be a sort of inquiry into the conditions of 
the next life, and an attempt at offering scientific proof of 
the fact and nature of the soul’s continued existence. A 
Catholic, of course, does not participate in this without 
already abdicating his faith, which teaches him to hold 
with certainty particular dogmas with regard to the soul’s 
destiny, and, in a thousand ways, puts him into organic 
communion with the dead. Moreover, even if he pine 
for more active intercommunication than is at present 
allowed to him, he most certainly will not wish to exchange 
what he possesses for what Sir Oliver’s mediums have to 
offer. At any rate the immemorial dogmas of the Church 
have their grandeur, their terrific simplicity and serene 
splendour; the authorized literature which enshrines 
them has, it too, its indescribable dignity, its reticence, 
its awe, its solemn sanction. To pass from that into the 
world of horrible poor stuff—at times down nearly to the 
level of the worst offences of Theosophic literature—which 
mediums serve up concerning after-death conditions, 
were, even as an affair of mere artistic taste, like exchang- 
ing an ancient castle where kings have reigned for cen- 
turies, for some trim suburban villadom, glossy and pre- 
tentious—“ wrong ”’ at every point while never guessing 
it. Catholics are not likely to want in exchange for their 
ideal of heaven, nay, nor of purgatory, these summer- 
lands with brick houses, pink people, and airy cigar- 
smoking. I know Sir Oliver will not want us to insist 
upon that sort of detail; still, there it is, in plenty; and 
bathed in an air of mild jocularity and of a texture 
throughout so flimsy that instinctively we brush it aside, 
at these hours when God and souls are being meditated 
on. I know, too, that even on the “ spiritualist ”’ hypo- 
thesis, a “soul” has to make itself intelligible to the 
“control,” the “control”? to the medium, and the 
medium to the sitter, and that the personal mannerisms 
of each colour the message anew at each stage. This 
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certainly accounts for all sorts of unworthy oddities ; but 
how much authentic communication survives at the end 
of the process? But, of course, essential dogma is, for 
a Catholic, still more sacred than its vesture; and he 
will perceive that in this book the fundamental dogmas 
of Christ’s divinity and office, and of hell, and of the 
whole economy of grace and the supernatural are disregarded, 
tampered with, or denied. But, as we said, the book is 
not meant for Catholics as such. As a record of “ spiri- 
tualistic” phenomena it has, however, a _ general 
interest. 

The “messages” began with one from Mrs. Piper 
which ran as follows : 

Now Lodge, while we are not here as of old, i.e. not quite, we 
are here enough to take and give messages.—Myers says you take 
the part of the poet, and he will act as Faunus—FAUNus. [The 
sitter was puzzled, and asked “ Faunus?”] Yes. [The message 
continued] Myers. Protect. He will understand. What have 
you to say, Lodge? Good work. Ask Verrall, she will also 
understand. Arthur says so. [This is supposed to have alluded 
to the late A. W. Verrall. The sitter asked, “ Do you mean 
Arthur Tennyson?” The “control” replied through the 
meditm :] No. Myers knows. So does . You got mixed, 
but Myers is straight about Poet and Faunus. 


This message, despite its general illiteracy and vulgar . 
tone, clearly alluded to Horace, Odes II, xvii, 27-30, 
where the poet, struck by a falling tree, is protected by 
Faunus. Mrs. Verrall, appealed to, ratified this. After 
the death of Raymond, Sir Oliver Lodge considered him- 
self to have been warned thus of an impending disaster, 
and to have thereby had the blow alleviated by the inter- 
vention of F. W. H. Myers, playing the part of the pro- 
tecting deity. We will only ask inquirers, as it were, to 
stand back, and contemplate the character of this message. 
Are we indeed, at such a crisis in life, to be sent to obscure 
interpretations of pagan poets, and the cheap glitter of 
scholarly allusions? Please God, once we have passed out of 
this period of shadows and symbols, we shall be done with 
scholarship and allusions, however apt! ‘To our mind, 
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were our mother dying, and a friend should warn us of 
the fact by a quotation, say, from some political lyric by 
Sir Owen Seaman in Punch, for the understanding of 
which we had to appeal to a member of the Cabinet, we 
should find there, not consolation, but insult. We con- 
sider that the general tone and atmosphere of these 
messages and events suffices to discredit them. After all, 
the Apostles and Evangelists were simple folks enough ; 
yet the literature they produced is unsurpassed for 
dignity. Why are a// mediums, we end by thinking, and 
all “ controls,” tainted, irremediably, with this meanness 
and vulgarity ? 

Still, putting aside once more all prejudice of educated 
taste, even the mass of evidence which remains is, we con- 
stantly feel, confused, clamorous at point after point for 
further test, and most of the time patient of two if not 
more interpretations. We consider that telepathy, quite 
roughly speaking, is an established fact. ‘There is very 
little indeed in what follows which might not be accounted 
for, sometimes most interestingly, by telepathy. We do 
not think it the best, or even a probably correct interpre- 
tation, especially if it be intended to cover all the cases. 
Still, in the instance of the photograph, of a group of 
officers, unknown to Sir Oliver at the time of sitting, and 
considered highly evidential—especially because the 
mediums saw Raymond seated, and his walking-stick, and 
an arm apparently on his shoulder, and “lines going 
down ”’ across the background, and some other less striking 
details—well, it would not be hard to guess that a young 
officer would be photographed, sooner or later, in a 
regimental group; in a large group, subalterns, more 
often than not, would be made to squat; equally 
naturally, canes would be carried—in this photograph, 
nearly everyone has them; almost anything would do 
as an interpretation of “lines going down,” which is 
indeed not how we should have chosen to describe the 
six ribs visible on the roof of the shed in front of which 
the group was taken. Of all this evidence, the only 
striking detail is the arm on the shoulder. That is indeed 
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our general impression, of the evidence in this book. We 
chew our way through masses of cotton-wool, and en- 
countering here and there a little grit for our teeth to 
close on, as consistent as little bits of cork might be, and not 
much more nourishing. About ninety per cent. of what 
we read could well be guesswork, susceptible of several 
interpretations and more or less happy adaptation to 
facts eagerly sought and afterwards supplied; about 
seven per cent. of the remainder might be assigned to 
some intrusion or another of telepathy. We exclude— 
and we are not at all sure that we are not being over- 
generous therein—the hypothesis of fraud on the part of 
mediums. We accuse no one of fraud; but again and 
again is the possible opportunity for fraud most clearly 
indicated. 

But we conclude by saying that in the whole book there 
is no sort of proof that if there be spirits which through 
this complicated mechanism of control and medium 
communicate with the inquirer, this was Raymond’s 
spirit. We are not booked to any doctrine of evil inter- 
vention in any particular instance, though certainly the 
Church favours the opinion, which assuredly cannot be 
disproved, that malevolent intelligences do find every 
opportunity offered to their intervention by spiritualists. 
But I will say, here, using studiously the first person, that 
as in all spiritualist literature that I have ever encountered, 
so throughout this book (most certainly without any kind 
of responsibility on the part of the compiler) I cannot 
rid my palate, so to say, of a subtle flavour of corruption. 
As in the writings of Christian Scientists, and still more 
of Theosophists, one gets the “ sense ” of an intelligence 
gone rotten, so in all that relates to spiritualism I cannot 
cease for a moment to experience that savour of spiritual 
rot, worse even than that authentic touch of communica- 
tive decay which one often gets when in contact with the 
insane. A personal reaction, such as this, is worth nothing 
as “‘ argument”; still, I find that this is an impression 
far from confined to myself; and, almost to my annoy- 
ance, I find that instinct takes me, after even so remote 
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a contact with these phenomena, to the sign of the cross 
and holy water. 

We could have wished that the honourable and simple 
letters of the first part of this book had been printed 
alone, perhaps for private circulation. We have spoken 
of the middle part ; we could have dispensed even with 
the third, in which physicist theories, interestingly set 
forth, confuse yet further a terminology which is far too 
vague and inaccurate to be regarded as, in any manageable 


way, philosophical. 
C. C. MARTINDALE. 














BALZAC’S “ PRINCE” AND 
‘“ DISCOURS ” 


EAN-LOUIS DE GUEZ, usually known as Balzac, 

from his paternal manor, was a powerful writer upon 
politics, among other things, though he did not write 
much. He was, moreover, the true founder of the great 
school of French literary criticism, and he introduced 
into controversial discussion the urbane style, after the 
models supplied by Plato and Cicero, which has ever since 
flourished more in France than in any other country. He 
was the originator of modern good taste, and, improving 
on Montaigne, of easy and flexible prose, resembling the 
best kind of conversation. 

His father had married a modest heiress who brought to 
the family the estate of Balzac, near Angouléme, on the 
fair banks of the Charente river. ‘This good squire lived 
there until, almost a hundred years old, he died in 1650, 
only four years before the death of his son, Jean-Louis. 
This son had passed some time of his youth in Holland, 
then an intellectual centre. Afterwards he was in the 
service of an eminent politician, the Cardinal de la 
Valette. In 1618 he took part in that joyous adventure 
called the “entreprise de Amadis,” more like Romance, he 
said, than History, in which the gallant Duke d’Epernon 
delivered the Queen-Dowager, Marie de. Médicis, from 
her captivity in the castle of Blois, to which she had 
been consigned by certain wicked political Enchanters. 
In 1621 Balzac went to Rome, on a diplomatic mission from 
his patron the Cardinal, and was there for two years, with 
nothing much to do, but to study, enjoy life, and observe 
the course of high affairs. After this episode he fell out of 
favour, for some reason, with the Cardinal; and, after 
living for a space at Paris, retired, at about the age of 
thirty-seven, to the banks of the Charente, and dwelt 
there for the rest of his life. He spent his days and years 
in study, meditation, writing, conversation, and in an 
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immense correspondence. He was elected to the new 
French Academy in 1634, but only appeared there once, 
He died at Angouléme in 1654, at the age of sixty. 

The work by which Balzac first established his great and 
well-deserved contemporary reputation as a writer was 
that called Le Prince, which was published in the year 
1631. He adopted the title of Machiavelli’s famous book, | 
but reversed its principles. ‘This is one of those rare 
books which are always in season, and good for all time, 
In it he drew the portrait of an ideal king, under the 
semblance of a portrait of Louis XIII of France. He 
ascribed to this monarch the qualities of justice, temper- 
ance, piety, fortitude. He put down entirely to his credit 
the recent overthrow of the Huguenots of Languedoc, 
the capture of La Rochelle, and the defeat of the English, | 
successes due really to the decision and activity of Cardinal 
Richelieu, not only in the Cabinet but in the field, | 
Montesquieu says of the Cardinal: “J/ fit jouer a son 
monarqué le second role dans la monarchie et le premier dans 
Europe. Il avilit le Rot, mais il illustra le régne.” Balzac 
was so far in the right, however, in that Louis was 
religious in soul, loved to be not at Court but with his 
armies, and did not, like his valiant father, Henri IV, and 
his two successors, waste time and vigour in the softening 
arms of royal mistresses. Cardinal Richelieu was offended 
by the fact that this renowned treatise did not mention } 
him at all, and was not even dedicated to him. “Is this 
gentleman,” he asked, “‘ so great a seigneur that he can 
dispense with a dedication?” He did not confer that — 
comfortable abbey, worth 10,000 livres a year, to begin | 
with, which he had once dangled before the eyes of Balzac, — 
Balzac felt this neglect a little, not much, for he loved 
freedom and country life best, after all, and was a | 
philosopher, au fond. 

Apart from flattery of King Louis, Balzac’s object in 
Le Prince was to urge the French Government to under- 
take a vigorous war against Spain. The two kingdoms 
had been, for a time, in a state of armed and malevolent 
peace. Richelieu had made good use of this interval by — 
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subduing the Huguenots in 1628, defeating the English 
attempt to succour La Rochelle, leading an army into 
Italy in 1629 to support the claim of the Duke of Nevers 
to Mantua, driving the Italian Queen-Mother out of 
power, and, finally, out of France, and suppressing the 
pretensions of the Grandees. Louis XIII had, like the 
first German Emperor, William, the great merit of 
recognizing and steadily supporting against feminine and 
aristocratic influences the one man who could give to 
| his realm internal unity and strength. 

Balzac overrated in 1631 the power of the Spanish- 
Austrian family combination. As we now know, and as 
the event soon proved, the Spanish Monarchy was by this 
time exhausted by the long struggle against the stubborn 
Dutch, the German Protestants, the French, and at times, 
the English. It was almost at the end of its real strength 
and greatness. ‘To Balzac it still seemed a formidable 
peril to the independence of other European States. ‘The 
Austro-Spanish Allies had, it is true, recently obtained 
some important successes against the German Protestant 
princes, especially the Elector Palatine. A traveller could 
have seen fifty leagues of German land, in a continuous 
line, utterly burned and destroyed. 

Balzac in this treatise is polite to the enemy royalties 
with both of which the royal House of France was 
connected by the marriage of Louis XIII. But he 
attacked fiercely the ** Council of Spain,” which, he said, 
notwithstanding good intentions of the Princes, followed 
“dangerous maxims,” and was, in short, a ‘* Monster.” 
“ Crest le Monstre de qui je parle.” ‘This Monster, he 
said, was trying to destroy the noblest parts of Europe, 
both in Italy and in Germany. If the Monster flattered 
some State among the many which he crushed or threat- 
ened, he did so only to devour it later. “If his caresses do 
not always kill, they weaken and corrupt.” He gives to 
some and borrows from others, so that in one way or 
another, either as creditor or debtor, they may all depend 
upon him. In some places he reigns through interested 


or allied Families. His Order of the Fleece, so much 
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esteemed, is used as a means of corrupting the small 
Princes. ‘* He wishes, in a word, to destroy all or to 
possess all, as well beyond the Alps as beyond the Rhine; he 
oppresses almost all the Sovereigns, either by his friend- 
ship or by his hate. Around him nothing is seen but 
shattered sceptres and broken crowns, tribunals beaten 
down, torn standards of lordship and jurisdiction, heads of 
dead kings, the spoils of those who still live. Round him 
is heard nothing save the lamentations of the afflicted, 
proud and outrageous commands, bravadoes fitted to 
cruelty, reproaches made to misery, voices that proclaim 
on all sides ‘ woe and despair to the conquered.’ ” 

In order to deprive tyranny of the bitterness of novelty 
the Monster, says Balzac, revives ancient oracles which 
he interprets to his advantage. He alleges on behalf of 
the right and title of his ambition that “ the Lord of all 
the world was to come out of Spain and that this promise 
had been made fifteen hundred years ago.” 

On the front of a palace in Italy the Monster had 
engraved the words “To Philip II, King of Kings, 
Spanish, African, Indian, Belgian, gracious master of all 
nations, the Elect of God to reunite all the separated 
Empires.” After this can one doubt of the Monster’s 
dreadful intentions ? ‘The Monster does not make war for 
honour, nor to recover lost territory, but to acquire 
unjustly, and in hope of booty. If he ends a war, it is 
not to give repose, but merely to disarm enemies, lull 
suspicions, and deceive those whom he cannot yet conquer. 
“‘ As soon as he has withdrawn his forces and closed his 
military magazines, he uses craft, and opens shops full of 
bad and cruel inventions and artifices. In these he keeps 
words of double meaning, deceitful promises, oaths which 
he will violate, false peaces, and faithless friendships. He 
has artisans who work there night and day to fabricate 
traps.” ‘Thence come the letters and the agents and gold 
which have been used to keep France divided by support- 
ing first the League and then the Huguenots. 

Balzac enumerates many other crimes of the Monster, 
and adds that the Creature protests that he does nothing 
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except for the glory of God and that he is the sole main- 
tainer of the Church. Yet he has always persecuted the 
Church when she has refused to abet his passions. It was 
the Monster, really, who, while he celebrated Catholic 
processions in Madrid, entered Rome with a plundering 
Lutheran army ; it was the Monster that caused, by his 
policy of ambition and aggression, the loss of England to 
the Faith. His secret maxims are these : 

That one should regard all things in the light of one’s own 
interest ; that in order to rise one may march over the body 
of one’s own father; that the true is not better in itself than the 
false ; that we ought to measure the value of both by the utility 
which they afford us; that a good conscience is extremely incon- 
venient to a man who has great designs; that the advantages of 
Religion are for Princes, and its scruples for their subjects ; that 
virtue may sometimes be damaging, but that the appearance of 
it is always necessary ; that injustice truly has a bad name, but 
that the unjust profit by it; that, on the contrary, probity is 
content with being praised and with profiting those who have 
it not, being useless to him who possesses it. 


The Spaniards, says Balzac, had no pretext for their 
wars in Germany, and elsewhere, except to go abroad and 
be masters outside their own domain. In the midst of 
peace their will was armed, and they were studying how 
to make their next movement. “The reasons of State 
torment them day and night,” and make them thin and 
yellow. These are the outward physical signs of the 
violent desire to rule which burns and consumes them 
within. “They oppress Princes and war on the freedom of 
peoples. Kings annoy them because they are Sovereigns 
and popular States because they are free. “They swear 
boldly on the Gospels and the Altar oaths which they do 
not intend to keep.” 

The Spaniards have, he admits, some great virtues. 
They are all admirable soldiers, sober and temperate, who 
can live on bad water and a few herbs. They are loyal 
to an extreme. They never complain of their misery, 
because they all fancy that they share in the greatness of 
their Master. They all deem themselves gentlemen, and 
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the smallest Bourgeois has the same thoughts as the 
Constable of Castille. None of them thinks himself poor 
when.he reflects on the mines of the Indies ; he seeks in 
the public prosperity that which he cannot find in his 
private condition. They do not, like many Frenchmen, 
admire and praise the enemy. ‘“ Would to God that we 
were as good French as they are good Spaniards, and that 
we loved our country with as much passion as they love 
theirs. Do not suppose that, like us, they decry the 
affairs of their Prince, and publish news which are not 
favourable to their side. On the contrary, if they meet 
with the smallest success, they magnify it, amplify it, and 
have it printed in all languages. If they have some 
misfortune, they excuse it, diminish it, disguise it, cover 
it with their silence, and hide it under their brave looks. 
You see them triumph over the taking of a petty place, 
and not appear to be afflicted by the loss of fleets and 
armies. As they know how to give repute to small things, 
and make the most of mediocre success, so also they know 
how to show indifference in the greatest sorrows, and to 
bear proudly and with disdain the cruellest outrages of 
Fortune.” 

Their fidelity and courage are beyond all question, and 
are proved by many a tale in their history. But pride is 
the original and dominant sin in which every Spaniard is 
born. They condemn all which is not of their country ; 
they do not believe that outside it anything is beautiful, 
or valiant, or Catholic. They regard other peoples with 
pity. Their own population is not great, and they fill 
their armies with Walloons, Italians and Germans, but 
they count themselves only as true soldiers ; they will, for 
instance, say that “an army consists of 30,000 men and 
5,000 soldiers,” meaning 30,000 foreigners and 5,000 
Spaniards. This infernal pride is the reason why they 
desire universal dominion: they have conquered the 
Indies ; they would annex the Moon, if only they could 
get there. 

Balzac urges those States of Italy which still had the 
outward form of independence to take part against the 
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only awaiting his time to devour Venice, and Genoa, and 
Tuscany, and the Papal States, and the Princelings. At 
the very least, let not the Italians take service in his 
armies and fleets, as so many did, like the great Genoese 
Captain, Spinola. The Holy Father, in his circum- 
stances, at Rome, can, no doubt, hardly speak out his 
mind about the Monster, but let him at least favour the 
common cause by his inclination, and bestow upon it his 
secret benediction. Balzac also has hopes of co-operation 
by King Charles of England, now that murder has removed 
Buckingham, who, out of personal vanity, induced his 
Master to help the Huguenot rebels of France. But, in 
the end, the one great champion of the liberties of Europe 
must be the King of France. 

Balzac no doubt exaggerated the existing ambitions 
and wickedness of his Monster, the Spanish Council, or 
attributed to it hopes and schemes of universal empire 
which might, perhaps, have been in existence early in the 
reign of Philip II, but had long ago faded away into 
plans of self-defence. Spanish statesmen were probably 
far more afraid of France in 1631 than those of France 
were of Spain. France occupied the central position, 
while the Spanish possessions, Spain, Italy, and Flanders, 
were on the outer circle, and were divided by the sea, of . 
which, since the rise of the Dutch naval power, Spain had 
no longer any realcommand. The Belgian provinces lay 
between a hostile Holland and a menacing France. 
France, also, had the advantage of being a compact nation 
of one language, and not an empire of various tongues and 
races. To Spaniards like Cervantes, who died when 
Balzac was a young man, or like Calderon, who was his 
junior by six years, the old Spanish adventures in pursuit 
of Empire seemed to be nobly heroic, and the Spanish 
Council of State seemed, no doubt, to be a respectable 
body trying to save the Spanish Empire from destruction 
by numerous enemies, and to defend the Catholic Church 
from heretics. 

Richelieu was not yet ready, when Le Prince appeared, to 
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begin a new war against Spain, but he had just arranged to 
give a subsidy to Gustavus Adolphus, who was now invad- 
ing Germany as the champion of Protestant Princes and 
cities against the Catholic Empire and its unscrupulous 
captains. The two brilliant campaigns of the Swedish King, 
ending with his death in battle, were in 1631 and 1632. 
Meanwhile Richelieu was engaged in annexing Lorraine, 
the possession of a sovereign Duke who was a feudatory of 
the Germanic Empire, and in nibbling off bits of Alsace, a 
conquest which Louis XIV was to complete some fifty 
years later, by occupation of the free Imperial City of 
Strasburg. 

In 1634 Richelieu opened the war upon Spain which 
lasted until the Peace of Westphalia in 1648. It was a 
strange position. —The Roman Cardinal who ruled in 
France was in alliance with the Calvinist Dutch and the 
German and Swedish Lutherans against the two great 
Catholic Monarchies. ‘This fact, no doubt, did much to 
reconcile the lately suppressed French Calvinists, who, 
moreover, were freely employed in the civil and military 
service of the State. The war was not waged at first with 
much success, and Spanish-Imperial armies were in 1635 
and 1636 within fifty miles of Paris, in part of the region 
where German armies entrenched themselves in 1914. 

In 1642 the French were, however, in a position of 
advantage, and were successful in Italy and Catalonia. 
In that year, on December 4th, the great Cardinal died, 
much to the relief of all the world. All that the King 
said was “ Voila un grand politique mort.” On May 14th, 
1643, Louis XIII died, and was succeeded by the boy, 
Louis XIV. The power of Richelieu, though not his 
genius, was inherited by the Widow Queen, as Regent, and 
in practice by the crafty Mazarin. Five days after the 
death of Louis XIII arrived at Paris the glorious news of 
the defeat of the most seasoned part of the Spanish forces 
at Rocroy in Flanders by the youthful son of the Condés, 
the Duc d’Enghien. Great were the rejoicings. “ J] 
parut 2 tout le monde,” says a French historian, “‘ gue le 
Ciel protégeait cette régence d’un aspect déja si gai, si 
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riant, ou tout était jeune, gracieux, elégant, et respirant 
le plaisir, ce gouvernement dune femme et d'un enfant, 
qui produisait dés les premiers jours des héros et des 
triomphes.” 

It was May, and there must have been a feeling of moral 
as well as physical spring-tide in the streets and gardens of 
Paris, such a moral spring-tide as that felt in London 
when the young and innocent Victoria succeeded, after 
the reigns of her two dissolute uncles and her insane 
grandfather. It was all the more spring-time in Paris 
because it so closely followed the grim and long season of 
the necessary but oppressive power of Richelieu, who had 
even dared to spoil the gaiety of France by taking off the 
head of the chief of the Montmorencis, for supporting 
the vagaries of the brother of the King. 

It was at this joyous epoch, in the November of the year 
1643, that Balzac, from his retreat by the Charente, 
published, at a timely moment, the second of his political 
treatises, in the form of an address to the Queen-Regent. 
It isin a very different tone from that of his Prince of 1631. 
That strongly advocated war against Spain: the Discours a 
la Reyne Régente as powerfully advocates the making of 
an honourable peace. Balzac now knew the weakness of 
Spain, and knew also the burden of long war upon the 
people of France. Distress was before his eyes, in his own 
province. He had become a man of peace. He thought 
that the war in the hands of Richelieu had gone beyond 
the just limits of the defence of Europe against the 
ambitions of Spain and Austria, and had become a war for 
the aggrandizement of France. Also, as he had become 
more and more Catholic as he grew older, he was some- 
what oppressed by the contradiction that the Catholic 
kingdom of France should be using all the Protestants 
of the Continent against the Catholic kingdom of Spain, 
and the Catholic Empire, a policy which Cardinal 
Mazarin was soon to — by enlisting the services of 
the Puritan troopers of the regicide English Common- 
wealth, while he let a fugitive English Queen, a daughter 
of the House of France, almost starve for want of money. 
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Balzac begins this fine Discourse, full of compressed 
wisdom, by a bold and certainly uncourtierlike obser- 
vation : 

Most Princes take themselves for Him who made them, and 
attribute the good fortune of their States to their own good 
leading. They think that they are the cause, and they are only 
the means, and, moreover, means so feeble that God uses them 
more for appearance than by necessity, being able, if He wished, 
to govern the world without emperors, without kings, and without 
republics. 


But the Queen, he continues, is far removed from these 
sentiments of proud princes : 

We do not fear to offend her by saying that she is not powerful 
enough to give peace to Christendom, but that she is good 
enough to obtain it from the God of Christians. 


If by human means anyone can end the present 
miseries, it is the Queen. In the midst of her greatness 
let her not forget the afflictions of her miserable 
subjects : 


The People, Madam, is composed of these “‘ Miserables,” and 
night and day offers to your sight and your imagination nothing 
but infirmities and sores, groans and grief. It is not nourished 
by the great news which come from your armies, nor by the high 
reputation of your generals. Its appetites are more gross, and 
its thoughts more attached to the earth. Glory is a passion which 
it does not know, which is too refined and spiritual for it. It 
would like more wheat and fewer laurels. 

It often deplores the victories of its Princes, and is sullen by 
their bonfires, because the advantages of war are never pure nor 
victories complete; because mourning, losses, and poverty are 
often found together with triumphs. Whatever happy success 
may accompany our arms on the frontier and outside the realm, 
this brilliancy without does not heal inconveniences within. 
After having braved the enemy on the frontier and outside the 
realm, everyone finds himself unhappy at home. And the state 
in which we are is not a true prosperity ; it is a misery which men 
praise, and which has a good repute. 


Balzac then draws a striking picture of the horrors and 
evils of war. War, he says, in addition to its violence, 
impiety and licence, and its destruction of valuable lives, 
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is an insatiable devourer of wealth. At this moment a 
whole nation of advisers “‘ works incessantly at inventions 
to find it money, and it asks always for more. The riches of 
the old and the new world are insufficient to meet its 
excesses. It destroys the defeated by losses, and ruins 
the victors by its cost. It shows itself adverse in one 
place ; it appears favourable in another. But everywhere 
it is bad.” 

The miseries of Europe, he adds, were not to be 
imputed, in the first instance, to France; she had 
not sought for a war with Spain, and she was justi- 
fied in the immediate cause of the war—the succession 
to Mantua. But if a Spanish Minister was guilty 
of the action which led to the war, it was no less 
true that a French statesman (Richelieu) had refused 
to end it, and had always blended his personal 
ambition with the cause of France. Both these men 
were now dead, and Balzac would not too curiously 
distribute the blame.* In reality, he says, it is not men 
who make war, but God, who inflicts wars on the world in 
order to punish or cure the sins of men. This was a 
favourite doctrine of his. ‘“‘ Deus vero poeta: homines 
histriones,’ God writes the drama of the world, men are 
but the actors. A mighty English poet, still living in 
Balzac’s youth, had said, in the same sense : 

O War, thou Child of Hell! 
The angry Heavens make thee their Minister. 


That which the Queen could do, said Balzac, was to 
persuade God by her prayers, sorrow, and penitence, to end 
the punishment and grant peace. Peace loves goodness, 
and lets itself be drawn down to earth by “sweetness, 
clemency and pity.”” What part could more become a 
woman ? The Queen would obtain peace if she entirely 
willed it. No Spaniard can, in the position of Spain’s 
affairs, possibly desire the contrary, unless he were 
tempted by despair. If any Frenchman desires the 
contrary, let not Her Majesty listen to him: 


* In his death-bed letter to Mazarin, Cardinal Richelieu had expressed his 
sorrow that he could not live long enough to make a general peace, 
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Distrust a rhetoric which wishes to beautify precipices and 
abysses; a rhetoric of fire and blood; Counsellor of death and 
misery ; ruinous to your State, ill-affectioned to your person. 
It may proclaim the reputation of your arms, your advantages 
over the Enemy, and the dignity of your Crown. But listen not 
to such a voice, to the prejudice of the public voice which assures 
you that the true dignity of the Crown is the health of the 
kingdom ; which conjures you to cease to conquer, to make no 
more conquests, to put an end to your successes, since a victory 
has always need of a new victory, since you are obliged to pay 
and feed your conquests, since your successes do not end our 
evil fortune, and the gain increases the poverty. 


Balzac warns the Queen that even in the hour of 
triumph Fortune is apt to change. But above all, how 
can you, Madam, see “ without horror so much Christian 
blood flow in torrents, and in an infinity of places in 
Europe, and the fearful image of this cruel war, of this 
more than Civil War; I do not say at hazard more than 
Civil, seeing that we are, in effect, all servants of the same 
Faith, and that foreigners with whom Religion unites us ”’ 
(the Catholic) “‘ are, in a sense, nearer to us than those 
French from whom it separates us.” 

Here, he says, is a proposition of eternal truth: “There 
cannot be public happiness without a general peace.” He 
hints that the exactions due to the war may drive the 
people to revolt, or, at least, will expel loyalty and fidelity 
from their hearts. What are the signs of the time? 
Perpetual ébranlement caused by perpetual action, 
extreme weakness after extreme efforts, immense increas- 
ing burdens upon poor France; danger always close to 
safety; an End which seems to recede when it is 
approached, difficulties, labyrinths, shadows. The Ship 
of State, though not wrecked, is now strangely battered 
and leaking. 

The peace to be desired is one that shall be “‘ solid and 
durable, full of honour, propriety and dignity,” a peace 
which shall not continue the evils of war, which shall 
bring back to the world sweetness and humanity, the 
Christian virtues and Christian maxims. For France it 
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will be a peace favourable to the combination of liberty 
with order, loyalty to the throne with the freedom of Par- 
liaments. It will bea “‘ peace rich and liberal, flourishing 
in arts and sciences, pompous and superb through public 
magnificence, crowned with the same rays of glory, and 
the same splendour, as the peace of King Solomon, 
that of the Emperor Augustus, and that of Henry 
the Great of France.” 

It was a favourite maxim of Balzac, which he applied 
also to literary and philosophical disputes, that a peace, 
even if not highly to one’s advantage, which brings repose, 
is better than a war which does not come to an end, and 
this, indeed, is a truth which seems obvious. But his 
advice to the Queen Regent was not soon taken. Negotia- 
tions, those which led to the Peace of Westphalia five 
years later, began; but the war continued meanwhile 
to increase the youthful glory of the Duc d’Enghien, 
and to sustain the credit of the crafty and unprincipled 
Mazarin.* The young Condé was successful, after a 
fashion, at the battles of Friburg, Nordlingen, Lens, but 
none of these was, like his first battle of Rocroy, an 
indisputable and brilliant victory. If the French suc- 
cesses had been pushed to the uttermost it might have 
been possible to expel the exhausted Spaniards altogether 
from the Belgian provinces and annex them for good to 
France. The English could not have intervened because 
they were engaged in their own Civil War, and besides, 
for a hundred years, they had been more jealous of Spain 
than of France. As it happened, the energies of Condé 
were diverted by the entirely feminine reasons of his 
sister, Anne de Longueville, and the mortified vanity of 
her egotistical lover, Rochefoucauld, into the ridiculous 
affair of the Fronde, and he fought in factious arms 
against the Government of his own country. 

During these five last years of the war, France was 
reduced to a pitiable condition notwithstanding the 
qualified success of her armies. Michelet says that in this 


* The war against Spain alone, without Austria, lingered on in desultory 
fashion until 1659. 
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period the French Government “ bled France white” to 
maintain the war. Money was borrowed at usurious 
rates; the taxes were sold, at a heavy discount, to farmers 
long in advance; all the resources of the future were 
compromised or destroyed; the Government was a 
gambler which spared nothing. 

When at last the Peace of Westphalia was well and 
solidly made, it so settled the affairs of Germany that 
those turbulent regions enjoyed internal peace for a long 
time to come; but France gained nothing which she 
could not have had by a separate peace with Spain, 
after Rocroy, when Balzac wrote his Discours; and 
she had, meanwhile, become very much the poorer. 
Indeed, the only solid gain, that of Lorraine, was made 
before the war with Spain began. However, France, by 
reason of her soil, climate, and peasant population, has 
unrivalled powers of recovery, and she now had a period 
in which to recover, with no very costly foreign wars, 
until the pride of Louis XIV brought him into 
collision with an Anglo-Dutch-Austrian combination in 
1689, and kept him in this hopeless contest for twenty 
following years and more. At the end of this time the 
French Government had once more “‘ bled France white,” 
for no gain whatever except the establishment of a French 
Prince upon the decaying throne of Spain, coupled with 
the loss by Spain of her most valuable European 
dominions in Italy and the Netherlands. The poor popu- 
lation of France suffered vastly in both these periods in 
order to gratify the pride of their rulers, and to satisfy 
the love of sport, in the form of war, of the aristocratic 
classes. It was not surprising that a subterranean store of 
rancour should have accumulated, until, at the Revolu- 
tion, it blew up the Ancien Régime. 

History repeats itself, the same causes producing the 
same results, and very likely we shall in time see a repeti- 
tion of this process in one country or another, perhaps in 
several. How far did the economic miseries, long-lasting, 
due to the period of European War, 1791-1815, contribute 
to the social-politica]l explosions of 1848? In modern 
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States these miseries are likely to be greater in the years 
following war than they are during it, when men are living 
on future resources. The trouble comes when glory and 
excitement and war expenditure cease, and the cost and 
burden stillremain. This is one point of view which, 
among others, ought to be borne in mind by the modern 


statesmen of Europe. 
BERNARD HOLLAND. 





PREHISTORIC ART IN 
EUROPE 


N that extraordinarily interesting little book, The 

Revolutions of Civelization, Professor Flinders Petrie 
defends, and with great wealth of knowledge and argu- 
ment, the thesis that “ civilization is an intermittent 
phenomenon.” At the present moment, with the lessons 
of the war before our eyes, it is hard to doubt the truth 
of his assertion. With abundance of illustration, though 
in small space, he has shown how there have been curves 
of rise and decline in connection with the various arts— 
painting, sculpture, architecture and the like. That there 
have been periods when literature or art, or both, 
flourished like a rose-garden in June, and other times 
when they were to all appearances as dead and uninter- 
esting.as that same garden in December, is a fact which 
must be patent to anyone who has expended even the 
smallest amount of thought on the subject. There have 
been national outbursts of art , so to speak, like that of the 
great period of Greece, and smaller local manifestations 
such as that which produced the Tanagra statuettes. We 
had our own Pre-Raphaelites; and a number of other 
illustrations will readily rise to the mind. 

What, however, may be more surprising to the reader 
unversed in the literature of prehistoric archeology is 
that there were similar flowerings of art at a time 
when man was in a state of nomadic or semi-nomadic 
savagery, clothed, probably very imperfectly, in the skins 
of animals, in the manner of the Bushman or the Esqui- 
maux ; which races are, indeed, as some have thought, 
his lineal descendants. Yet, as we are now learning from 
the painstaking researches of the Abbé Breuil and other 
workers, there was at this very early epoch a genuine out- 
burst of art quite comparable with any of the later out- 
bursts, if due consideration be paid to the comparative 
inadequacy of the implements at the disposal of the earlier 
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artists.* Apart from the outburst in question being the 
first of a rhythmic series, and thus, as will be seen, the 
pioneer in many directions of art, there is nothing 
essentially wonderful in this the first of the waves of art 
which have broken over this part of the world. For a 
love of art is inherent in the human mind, though, of 
course, far more prominently exhibited in some members 
of the race than in others, and a facility for expression in 
art is equally inherent in at least a number of persons, 
perhaps, under proper training, even in a far greater 
number than would be imagined. How such love or 
facility, or both, got there would be an interesting ques- 
tion to consider. They did not arise, nor, having arisen, 
could they have been fostered by natural selection, since 
they can have had no survival value to the individual or 
to the race. Quite the contrary, since the artist, absorbed 
in the beauty of a landscape or a model, and doing his 
best to transfer a representation of it to his substitute for 
canvas, is far more likely to fall a victim to his foe, whether 
human or animal, than the inartistic person whose atten- 
tion is not diverted by such considerations from the 
ordinary necessities of savage life. Love of art, pictorial 
or glyptic, or whatever it may be, must be coupled with 
love of music, and included amongst those “ gratuitous 
gifts *’ the origin of which Huxley found himself unable. 
to account for. Christian philosophy has its explanation, 
which, roughly put, would be that these capacities were 
placed in the mind of man by his Creator in order that 
man might appreciate and take joy in creation and its 
possibilities. 

The last twenty years, which have thrown so much 
light upon the mode of life of early man, have, in no 
direction, been more illuminating than in connection 
with this very subject, revealing to us a side of his life 
previously almost unsuspected. The Stone, Bronze, and 
early Iron Ages are not clear-cut periods definable by 


* For a full treatment of the subject readers may be referred to the following 
amongst other books : Sollas, Ancient Hunters ; Spearing, The Childhood of Art ; 
Parkyn, Prehistoric Art; Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age. 
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dates, like the Victorian Age, for example; but great 
reaches in a general river of life and progress. The Stone 
Age is divided into the Palzolithic or Old Stone Age, and 
the Neolithic or New Stone Age; and it is to the later 
Paleolithic Age that the manifestations of art, with which 
we are here concerned, belong. As in connection with 
other parts of the prehistoric period, so here, great efforts 
have been made to assign an actual date in years to the 
period in question; yet nothing shows the lack of cer- 
tainty more clearly than the divergent opinions arrived 
at by writers all of eminence in their subject. Professor 
Osborn thinks that from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
years have elapsed since the commencement of the later 
Paleolithic period. Others would increase the time, 
and some perhaps contract it. All we can safely say is 
that it certainly runs into thousands of years.* 

A further point seems also to be quite clear, namely, 
that these early artists were the pioneers in methods and 
conventions which have now become such everyday 
matters that no one heeds them. For instance, they 
discovered the convention by which the boundary of a 
surface is represented by a line, the undulations of a cow’s 
back by a single stroke of the pencil ; the graceful curves 
of the human figure by the “‘ juicy ” line of a glass pen. 
Commencing, as they did, with an entire ignorance of 
any detail of art, they discovered this just as they dis- 
covered bas-relief, polychrome ornamentation, modelling 
in clay, carving in ivory and all the other forms of art, 
pure or applied, which we find amongst the relics of their 
former homes or of their tombs. ‘They even, as the word 
“applied ” connotes, reached the idea that things of 
everyday use, made for the utilitarian object of taking 
life or preserving it, were legitimate objects for orna- 
mentation and, in their study, reached conclusions as to 
the application of art to industry which do not differ 
greatly, if at all, from those of the most advanced teachers 


* The question of Prehistoric Chronology has been discussed by the present 
writer in an article on the Antiquity of Man in A Century of Scientific Thought 
and Other Essays (Burns & Oates). 
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of to-day. To this very important point further atten- 
tion must be directed shortly ; but let us here remind 
ourselves that these pioneers of art had to begin from the 
very beginning; that they were the discoverers of all 
kinds of things, the interest and importance of which 
custom has staled to us, and that they thus place them- 
selves in the same category as those great, though un- 
known, benefactors of the race who discovered how to 
make fire, or who found out that copper ore would melt 
into a useful substance, or hematite smelt into invaluable 
iron. 

It was in 1852 that the sepulchral grotto of Aurignac 
was discovered by a workman on a spur of the Pyrenees. 
From this grotto a certain group of early inhabitants of 
Europe were called Aurignacians, just as another, though 
later, group were called Magdalenians from the discoveries 
made in the cave of La Madeleine in the Dordogne. It 
must be understood that these names and others, such as 
Chelleans or Asylians, are mere “ tallies”; handy titles 
for peoples with common types of implements, a similar 
form of early civilization, a similar physique, and so on. 
The names mean just this, and they mean no more; and 
they are derived generally from the first station where 
the group was identified or perhaps from the most import- 
ant station of the kind with which we are acquainted. At - 
any rate, with the Aurignacians, we may fairly say that 
art made its entry into the world. Let us look at some of 
its manifestations. ‘The simplest of all these is the outline 
drawing, scratched by the artist with a sharp-pointed 
flake of flint on some softer stone, such as a schist, or on 
a piece of bone, like the shoulder-blade of a deer—a truly 
tempting flat surface for the artist’s purpose—or on a 
piece of ivory, such as the tusk of the mammoth, which 
huge beast was then perambulating Europe. Like other 
artists, the Aurignacian set himself to sketch the things 
which he saw around him, birds, beasts and fishes, especi- 
ally beasts, and thus has left us a very useful picture 
gallery of what our Georgian writers would have called 
“Animated Nature” at the period during which:.he 
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lived. We have the mammoth, and that it was an excel- 
lent likeness we are able to prove, since carcasses of that 
creature, preserved by freezing for thousands of years, 
have from time to time been discovered in Siberia. We 
have pictures of animals, like the cave bear, which we 
only know by their bony remains, but which the skill of 
the artist enables us to identify. And, finally, we have 
numerous drawings or scribings of other animals either 
now in existence, such as the reindeer and the horse, both 
of which were very favourite studies of the early artist, 
or comparatively recently extinct in this part of the world, 
such as the bison and the ibex. The very large majority 
of these drawings were of animals, but there are also 
sketches of birds, such as the swan, and of fishes, such as 
the salmon and the eel. 

What about himself? Did man never attempt the 
triumphs of the Life School ? He attempted to represent 
his fellows, but it must be confessed that he met with but 
poor success. His efforts are recognizable for what they 
are, but only in the sense in which we recognize the 
scrawls of children. Nor is this wonderful when we con- 
sider that the representation of the human form is ad- 
mitted to be the most difficult exercise of art—the one in 
which children more conspicuously fail than in any other. 
These were the children of art, and they exhibit many of 
the characteristics of the child in their work. From time 
to time they attempted that horror of a school—pictures 
which tell a story, though sometimes the story is difficult 
to guess. Thus, a piece of bone was discovered at La 
Madeleine on which is scribed a man, with a weapon or 
implement of some kind over his shoulder. He is standing 
between two horses’ heads, and what is apparently an eel 
seems to be trying to bite the calf of his leg. The illus- 
tration is completed by three series of parallel horizontal 
lines, the significance of which can hardly even be guessed 
at. Nor does the meaning of the picture leap at once to 
the mind. Dawson thought that it was a letter left for 
a friend by a hunter; that it meant “ I have gone away 
from the water where I catch fish to the plains where I 
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intend hunting horses,” and that any Red Indian would 
so have understood it. Another picture, however, is 
quite intelligible. It is scribed on a horn, and was found 
at Laugerie Basse, an important prehistoric station. 
Here we see an unmistakable bison quietly cropping the 
grass. Behind him crawls full-length on the ground his 
human foe. He is represented as crudely as other human 
beings were at this time, but there can be no mistake as 
to what is meant. His right arm is raised and, though the 
piece of horn is deficient at the point, he is shown in the 
act of launching a javelin or some form of weapon at his 
prey. It is the first hunting picture. Sometimes the 
animals represented are mixed up with one another in a 
way which suggests that they were merely studies with 
no settled design. Such is the curious representation of 
deer and fish found on a piece of bone in the Caverne 
de Lorthet, near Lourdes. In others, though this is rare, 
an effort has been made at perspective, as in the repre- 
sentation of a herd of horses engraved on a small slab of 
stone which was found in the grotto of Chaffaud, Vienne. 
There is even what may fairly be called an impressionistic 
drawing (Osborn actually assigns to it this title) of a herd 
of reindeer which was engraved on the bone (radius) of an 
eagle, the bone itself measuring about eight inches in 
length. It belongs to the Magdalenian period, and was » 
found in the Grotte de la Marie in France. 

The great majority of the figures thus engraved are 
those of animals; and of these the larger number are 
animals suitable for and desirable as human food. This 
fact has led to the theory that the drawings had a magic 
significance, and were intended to facilitate the capture 
of the animals represented, thus assisting in that replenish- 
ment of the larder, then as now the problem of the day. 
Many primitive races do, indeed, object to having their 
pictures taken, because they believe that the possessor of 
a portrait of another person has an undue and possibly 
malign influence over that person, and possibly some such 
idea was in the minds of prehistoric men, and even of the 
prehistoric artist. But we are inclined to accept the 
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simpler explanation that he drew these things because he 
liked doing so, and because the indwelling spirit of art 
moved him to the task. There does not seem any more 
reason to suppose that the impressionistic artist of the 
herd of reindeer drew his picture for the purpose of 
capturing them than there is to suppose that Paul Potter 
painted his Young Bull with the idea of supplying himself 
directly with a dinner. 

The artists we are dealing with also learnt to execute 
carvings in the full round; amongst them some remark- 
able female statuettes with a peculiar physical conforma- 
tion now found amongst the Bushwomen of South Africa. 
The Bushmen are, in fact, thought by Sollas to be the 
descendants of the Aurignacian race and their modern 
representatives. Certainly, apart from the physical 
characteristic alluded to, the culture, and even the art, 
of the two races seems to have been highly similar. There 
is enough relation between them to make it interesting 
to note that the Bushmen, at any rate, attach no religious 
or magical significance to their paintings. One who knew 
them well has told us that the old people of a tribe, given 
to rock-painting, taught the children to paint for the 
pure pleasure of representation. 

It can only be an innate love of art which impels man 
to ornament his weapons or his implements. It is obvious 
that an unornamented dagger must be at least as deadly 
as anornamentedone. The same may be said of harpoons, 
and—to jump to the later Bronze period—an unorna- 
mented brooch will hold a cloak together as securely as 
one which is covered with decorations. Again, the fact 
that the maker or owner of such weapons or ornaments 
has time to spend over ornamenting them proves that he 
is living at a period when the worst strains of life and of 
warfare are absent. And at the earlier parts of the 
Paleolithic period the struggle to exist must have been 
desperate—so desperate that one is tempted to wonder 
that it was successful. 

When things became less strenuous, applied art came 
to birth. In many cases this was limited to incised work 
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on the faces of horn or bone implements. Amongst these 
is the curious series commonly described in the text-books 
as ‘‘ batons de commandement,” and supposed to have 
been carried by persons in authority—field-marshals’ 
batons of the period, in fact—or perhaps borne before 
them after the manner of the mace carried before mayors. 
Some have thought that these perforated and often 
decorated pieces of horn were cloak-fasteners. Whatever 
they were, they are often, if not always, decorated with 
engravings, and sometimes even with carvings in the full 
round, a far more advanced branch of art. There is no 
more thought required to engrave a mammoth on the 
side of such a baton than there is to carry out the same 
task on any fragment of horn that may come to hand. 
When, however, the ornament has to become part and 
parcel of the implement, to adorn it without inter- 
fering with its usefulness, and if possible even to enhance 
that usefulness, all the problems of applied art are opened 
out before the craftsman just as they confront him to-day. 
He has to learn the two primary lessons—that the purpose 
of the instrument must first be considered, and then the 
material at his command. They are two lessons which 
have been too frequently unlearnt by many of the 
craftsmen—if such a term is permissible for such workers— 
of to-day and of yesterday, as one may learn from a casual 
glance at shop-windows. 

But there were real artists in the later Palzolithic 
period, amongst whom we may select the Master of the 
Reindeer Dagger, as unknown by name as the Masters of 
some of the Cologne pieces. This implement, which is 
fifteen inches in length, and made from a piece of reindeer 
horn, has its handle moulded or carved somewhat into the 
form of the animal from which it was derived. The object 
of the dagger no doubt was to protect the owner’s life 
by enabling him to take that of his enemy or of his prey ; 
to that everything must be subservient : none but a fool 
would choose a richly decorated muzzle-loading pistol 
rather than an automatic modern weapon if he was going 
to meet his enemy face to face in the trenches. His first 
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point gained, the artist then set himself the task of making 
an effective and comfortable handle to a dagger of reindeer 
horn, which handle should represent the reindeer himself.* 
Now, a reindeer is a beast with spiky horns, and our artist 
had first of all to think of how they might best be disposed 
of. Hence he represents his reindeer as running at full 
speed, head thrust forward, so that the horns lie along his 
neck, where they are carved in high relief, but not in a 
way to interfere with the grip or comfort of the holder of 
the dagger. The same pose enables the artist to tuck the 
fore-legs well away under the body, so that they, too, shall 
not project to the holder’s hurt. It also enables him to 
throw the hind-legs out straight behind so as to merge 
with the blade portion of the implement. Remember, 
the whole thing, blade and handle, is carved out of one 
long piece of horn. It is essential that the junction, so 
to speak, of the two shall be no source of weakness. 
Hence, whilst the part of the animal in front of the 
forelegs is carved in the round, the part behind is in high 
relief and merges into the material which is continued as 
the blade. Further, the artist has enabled himself to 
constitute from the animal’s hindquarters that boss or 
stop which is intended to prevent the hold from slipping 
from the handle to the blade. It certainly is a very 
artistic implement, considering the poor tools which the 
artist had to work with, and considering, too, that we 
see it after it has been lying for unknown thousands of 
years in a damp cavern. It is, moreover, a thoroughly 
spirited rendering of the animal by an artist who had 
evidently made a careful study of his model in the field. 

So far we have been dealing with what we may call 
portable works of art. We have alluded to the rock- 
paintings of the Bushmen, and here it may be mentioned 
that the outline of the human hand is a not uncommon 
motif of theirs, just as it was of the Aurignacians. It is 
even possible that the whole scheme of mural decoration 

*I abstract a few lines here from a privately printed Address to the 


Students of the Birmingham Jewellers and Silversmiths School, delivered by 
me some fifteen years ago. 
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may have arisen in a very simple manner from the 
delineation of the human hand. One can easily imagine 
the savage slipping on the muddy floor of the cave and 
half saving himself from his fall by coming down on the 
palm of his hand. His muddy hand temporarily laid 
against the wall of the cave to enable him to regain his 
balance leaves behind its imprint. The idea of stencil 
comes into existence, and is the prelude to other and 
more elaborate schemes of adornment. The original dis- 
covery of these cave picture-galleries had in it something 
of the dramatic. A Spaniard, Marcellano de Sautuola, 
having visited the Paris International Exhibition of 1879, 
and there seen a number of objects of prehistoric date 
which had been found in caves in the South of France, 
determined, on his return to his own country, to explore 
the Cave of Altamira, in his own neighbourhood. He 
did, in fact, find some Palzolithic implements ; but his 
little daughter, perhaps finding that the digging up of 
the floor of a cave was a tedious operation, allowed her 
attention to wander in other directions, and at last drew 
even her father from his absorbing task by constant cries 
of “* Toros !”” When he looked where she pointed he saw 
to his astonishment that the roof of the cavern was, indeed, 
covered with the pictures of a herd of bulls, and not of 
bulls only, but also of horses, of deer, and other animals. . 
One remembers that when Boucher des Perthes dis- 
covered his Paleolithic implements at Abbeville, his dis- 
coveries were met by the scientific world with great 
scepticism. Such was also the fate of the discoverer of 
the cave-paintings. It was not for quite a long time, and 
until many other discoveries had been made, that it 
became fully recognized that the races which we call 
Aurignacian and Magdalenian did, in fact, use these 
gloomy recesses as vast picture galleries. We have also 
the implements with which these works were un- 
doubtedly carried out. Thus we have the lumps of 
red ochre, used as pigment; the rude stone pestles 
and mortars with which they were ground; and even 
the stained shoulder-blades of animals which served as 
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palettes. For, not content with outline drawings, of 
which many are extant, these artists also produced poly- 
chrome works of art, such as the truly remarkable bisons 
on the roof of the Cave of Altamira, the reindeer of 
the cave of the Font de Gaume in France, the boar, 
again from Altamira, and the striking herd of cattle 
accompanied by women from Cogul. Here again we may 
advert to the fact that whilst the delineation of the 
animals is spirited and excellent, that of the human beings 
is very inefficient. There were sculptors also, such as 
those who executed the procession of six horses, carved in 
limestone, under the sheltering cliff of Cap-Blanc, in 
France. ‘These belong to the Magdalenian era which 
succeeded the Aurignacian, are in high relief and of 
large size and excellent proportion. According to Pro- 
fessor Osborn, “‘ they appear to represent the high-bred 
type of desert or Celtic horse, related to the Arabian, so 
far as we can judge from the long, straight face, the 
slender nose, the small nostrils, and the massive angle of 
the lower jaw ; the ears are rather long and pointed, and 
the tail is represented as thin and without hair.” 
Modelling in clay was also practised ; so that we have the 
beginnings of every kind of art at this very remarkable 
epoch of prehistory. Osborn gives a very vivid account 
of his visit to one of these art-galleries, with its subsequent 
developments. In company with Professor Carthailhac, 
he tells us he had the good fortune to enter the cavern 
of Tuc d’Audoubert a few days after its discovery by 
the Comte de Bégouen and his sons; it is still in the 
making, for out from the entrance flows a stream of water 
large enough to float a small boat, by which the first of 
a series of superbly crystallized galleries is reached. After 
passing through a labyrinth of passage-ways and chambers, 
a favourable surface was found where the Bégouen party 
showed us a whole wall covered with low-engraving 
reliefs, very simply done, fine in execution, with sure and 
firm outlines, of the bison, the favourite subject, as in all 
other caverns; horses fairly well executed and of the 
same type as those in the near-by cavern of Niaux; one 
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superbly engraved contour of the reindeer, with its long 
curved horns; the head of a stag with its horns still in 
the velvet ; anda mammoth. All this work is engraved ; 
there are no drawn outlines, but here and there are 
splashes of red and black colour. Shortly afterward, he 
proceeds, a great discovery was made in this cavern; it 
is described as follows, by the Comte de Bégouen: “ 'To- 
day I am happy to give you excellent news from the cavern 
Tuc d’Audoubert. As you were the first to visit the 
cavern, you will also be the first to learn that in an upper 
gallery, very difficult of access, at the summit of a very 
narrow ascending passage, and after having been obliged 
to break a number of stalactites which completely closed 
the entrance, my son and myself have found two superb 
statuettes in clay, about 60 cm. in length, absolutely 
unbroken, and representing bison.” 

One point certainly suggests a difficulty. Many of 
these works of art were executed in dark chambers, hidden 
in the bowels of the earth and approached by tortuous, 
dificult, even dangerous passages. They could only, 
therefore, have been executed by artificial light, and the 
artificial light which the artists could procure was of the 
most primitive character, even more inadequate than the 
implements with which their works were executed. It 
consisted of a hollow stone basin in which we can feel. 
fairly confident there floated a wick of dried moss in a 
pool of melted animal fat. It was a form of illumination 
comparable with that used by the Esquimaux in their 
huts, and no doubt as smoky and as inefficient as is theirs. 
If it adds to our wonder at the excellence of the crafts- 
manship by which such works should be executed by such 
a light, it certainly excites curiosity as to why such works 
should have been thus hidden away. Osborn thinks that 
“‘ the inquisitive sense which led them into the deep and 
dangerous recesses of the caverns was accompanied by an 
increased sense of awe and possibly by a sentiment which 
we may regard as more or less religious.” 

Doubtless the peoples to whom we owe these works 
of art possessed thus much a religious sense as to 
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believe in a soul and in its future life—wherein, it 
may be added, they transcend some philosophers of a 
recent period. 


BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE. 











THE NOTEBOOKS OF 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 


VERYONE who knew Francis Thompson in life 

knew also about his notebooks. This was not 
because he used them much in public, but because they 
were a preoccupation, things to be remembered when he 
collected his hat and coat, or to be most anxiously re- 
trieved when forgotten or mislaid. They were his other 
self; his companions through many solitary years; his 
life-work and his library ; they were the only things he 
never discarded. The few volumes that came his way 
as a reviewer when they overflowed more than a small 
shelf would be sold, and if he changed his lodging 
nothing of account had to be removed save the many 
dozens of shabby exercise-books that filled a large tin 
box—dense piles of unstitched leaves covered with faded 
pencil marks. 

This custom of preservation, in one who preserved 
almost nothing else, marks his sense of their value; but 
he went no farther for the assistance of posterity : they 
are without sequence themselves, and their pages are un- 
numbered, an omission which makes the way of the 
searcher particularly difficult; for it was Thompson’s » 
habit to work indifferently from either end of his book, 
the verses of some poems going forward, as they should, 
and of others going backward. Nothing marks the junc- 
ture of the two when they.clash on some crowded middle 
page, and he himself must have often lost his way when 
he would ferret out an ancient thought or image or metre. 
Sometimes, where he found the pencillings of an old 
volume conveniently faded, he has turned it over and filled 
it again with new matter, much as Whistler used the pale 
harmony of a discarded painting as the ground for a new. 
But he did keep, in his mind’s eye, a few scattered sign- 
posts to these mazes of his own fashioning. The covers 
of the books meant something to him that they do not 
mean to us. He often sets down, I notice, memoranda 
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suggesting to himself that he should find a certain 
“black notebook” containing an unfinished pastoral ; 
and elsewhere he bids himself “‘ ask Fr. Clarke about 
Ep. of St. Jude, Hebrew for eagle in ‘fiery sword’ 
passage. Mem.: also get book for entering such-like 
notabilia.” Again, “ Mem.: Look out for book con- 
taining astronomical myths”; also, “‘ Look out for my 
other tables of various kinds. Some should be among 
papers on shelves, I think (Ah, Mrs. R. !) ”’—a suggestion 
that a landlady complicated things. But let her be exoner- 
ated. I fancy she was less likely than most landladies to 
attempt a tidying—in this case the impossible. On the 
back of the page bearing this reproach there is, by the 
way, another note, as if he had been set on a train of 
thought connected with possible losses: ‘‘ Would sooner 
lose all ‘Sister Songs’ than my precious ‘ Making of 
Viola,’ which none truly values save So-and-so and So- 
and-so—least of all the young poet of whom it was 
written—perverse fate, ay de mi!” 

The Black book is recognizable, of course; and some 
few other volumes have distinguishing marks, but for the 
most part they present a vague bulk of manuscript, mostly 
with “‘ One Penny ” writ large on their front covers in 
stationers’ Gothic, and the multiplication tables on the 
back. The “ Gigantic” seems to have been the most 
constant choice of the unprofitable-looking poet who 
patronized the paper-shops of the Harrow Road—gigantic 
pennyworths, truly, by the time he had filled them ; filled 
them, not with random notes, but with the verse and 
prose of a thinker who had few listeners about him, and 
so translated his potential talk into the more or less: 
memorable written word. And whether “Gigantic” or 
otherwise they are nearly all of one size, so that his library 
(for they were, as I have said, his library as well as his life- 
work) was not, like Lamb’s, a collection of comfortable 
folios and ingratiating octavos, but nothing beyond a 
quarto heap of manuscript. Some portions of it, and 
they are the earlier, are entirely given up to copyings from 
the masters. You get Hawthorne and Seneca, St. Nerses 
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and Kipling, Voltaire and Donne, Ruskin and Swift, 
Butler and the Prophets ; with an allusion to Chesterton 
at the modern extremity. You get the whole of “‘ Wishes 
for a Supposed Mistress;”’ the whole of ““A Remembrance” 
from a book of essays dear to him ; the whole of “ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese ;”” you get Patmore, de Quincey, 
Tennyson, Sir Thomas Browne, and snatches from all 
the lyric poets. In other words, he had compressed an 
Everyman’s Library within the covers of two or three 
“ Gigantics.”” His quotations never ramble, but suggest, 
with few exceptions, that he had an author in his keeping 
when he had half a page of him under his thumb. The 
precision of these quotations runs, in a way, through all 
his own composition. The stiff handwriting and the 
entire absence of deletions give the impression of finality. 
It is true that every now and again one might receive 
from the notebooks the entirely opposite impression—of 
a writer uncertain of himself. But the fact remains, he 
never thought it expedient to cross out; though he will 
cover a whole page with variants of a verse or a line, all 
these variants remain upon the page, as if each were 
sufficiently expressive to stand as the final reading. Let 
me give an example: 


Ran a rillet, chill at bosom, 
Wrinkling over mossy buds, 

While all nature, warm and woosome, 
Drowsed amid the great dumb woods. 


Shrill and fresh a rillet folden 
Wrinkled over mossy buds, 
While all nature love-enholden 


Slumbered in the great dumb woods. 


Welled a water, cold and mazy, 
Sliding over mossy buds, 

While all nature lay love-lazy, 
Slumbrous in the great dumb woods. 

Curled a runnel cold and cruiséd, 
Wimpling over mossy buds, 

While all nature, that love oozéd, 
Drowséd in the great dumb woods. 
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And another : 
shades 


For the field is full of shadows 


And the ghostly batsmen play, and the bowlers too are ghosts, 
And the ghostly batsmen play to the bowling of the ghosts, 

And the ghostly batsmen play silent balls of bowling ghosts, 
And I see the ghostly batsmen that play to bowling ghosts, 


as I near the shadowy coasts, 


And I look through my tears at a soundless-°,"P. . i host. 


a the run-stealers flicker to and fro, 


Wh To and fro, 
ere 
O my Hornby and my Barlow long ago ! 


There the repetitions are none of them due exactly to 
untidiness of form or conception. They half persuade 
us that to conform to Coleridge’s definition of poetry— 
the right words in the right order—the poet must take in- 
finite pains. Thompson varies his word as his own bowler 
(the shade, we may take it, of a competent professional) 
must have varied his pitch by inches at the nets, dropping 
his balls for half-an-hour on almost the same spot until he 
found his length precisely. Only now and again does 
Thompson leave a ragged line to be amended, or postpone 
the finding of arhyme. His faults, once he has his pen in 
hand, are not those of procrastination. One of the mar- 
vels of his manuscript is that it contains so little random 
writing. It is like the sketch-book of a great draftsman: 
every impression is more or less completely set down, 
complete, as far as it goes, as an example of an artist’s 
execution. One unpublished verse of those incomparable 
cricket verses remains to be printed, the manuscript of 
the others having been found in time to appear in the 


Life : 


Somewhere still ye bide among my long-lost Northern faces, 
My heroes of the past, they tell me so ! 

Somewhere still ye bide in my long-lost Northern places, 
But dead to me with youth, long ago. 

I mind me of your staunchness as I near the shadowy water, 


O Stonewall, and the look of your little fair-haired daughter ; 
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(But the years have done upon you all the unassuagable slaughter) 
As the run-stealers flicker to and fro, 
To and fro, 

O my Monkey and my Stonewall long ago ! 


“Monkey ” was, of course, Mr. Hornby’s nickname ; 
and Barlow, presumably, was the stonewaller. Another 
set of cricket verses proves again his Northern patriotism, 
even to the inclusion of Lancashire’s rival, Yorkshire : 


IDIES IR, DIES ILLA 
(July 16, 98; Mote Park and Old Trafford) 


Woe is me, fair White Rose ! 
It is a bitter stead, 

That thou should’st fall unto false Southron, 
And not to thy Sister Red! 


Woe is me, my Red, Red Rose! 
Woe and shameful plight, 

When the Red Rose falls to the South blast 
And not to the Rose of White! 


When Red Rose met White on Bramall grass, 
And turned not back from each other ; alas, 
Had the Red Rose smote the White Rose, 
Or the White Rose smote the Red, 
Or ever bent to the soft Southron, 
The stubborn Northern Head! 


O Red Rose, O White Rose, 
Set you but side by side, _ 
And bring against you the leaguéd South, 
You might their shock abide ; | 
Yea, bring against you the banded South 
With all their strength allied, 
My White Rose, my Red Rose 


Could smite their puissance i’? the mouth! 


Half the poetry, the poetry that remains behind the 
scenes, is about the poet; half his songs are about the 
making of songs. It might be claimed that he tells so 
often and so much about his song that he had no time for 
singing ; even in the three published volumes he printed 
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enough poetry about his poetry to make us question 
whether they were not the preludes to another three-and- 
thirty volumes—they make us question so, that is, if we 
demand from the poet, as one demands from the dra- 
matist or the painter, a set of situations or figures that are 
not part of their maker’s personalia. But here, and especi- 
ally behind the scenes, among the notebooks, we are upon 
another footing; we discover poetry may be inspired, not 
by a theme fit to cover common ground, but by the 
poet’s absorption in his own distress—say, at the conviction 
that he is deserted by the Muse. A volume could be made 
of the great things Thompson wrote under the stress of 
this conviction. Just as the devout man says “ I am un- 
worthy—enter not ” while he is in the act of Communion, 
so with the poet, who cries “‘ I am not ” when he proves 
most surely that he is. The situation has been stated by 
the writer of the preface of the Selected Poems: “In 
fits of despondency the poet feared himself forsaken of 
the Muses; and only on taking up his pen to reproach 
them, discovered their constancy ; an experience recalling 
that of Thoreau, who, awakened at night by the cold, got 
up to light a fire, and before he had finished chopping the 
wood, found himself warmed.” 

“Happiness and the Poet,” which must here stand 
for much more of the same order, Thompson prefaces 
with a quotation from Hawthorne : 


“¢ All his life long he had been learning how to be wretched, as 
one learns a foreign tongue ; and now, with the lesson thoroughly 
at heart, he could with difficulty comprehend his little airy 
happiness. [He desired the prick of anguish] in order to assure 
himself, by that quality which he best knew to be real, that the 
garden ... and Phcebe’s smile were real likewise. Without this 
signet in his flesh he could have attributed no more substance to 
them than to the empty confusion of imaginary scenes with which 
he had fed his spirit, until even that poor sustenance was 
exhausted.” 


In a mortal garden they set the poet, 
With mortal maiden and mortal child, 
Mortal bees, and mortal blossoms, 
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All the sweets that the summer embosoms : 
‘“‘ He smiled in sorrow,” they said, “ now, lo! it 
Must be he will laugh like a four-years’ child! ” 
In a mortal garden they set the poet ; 
As a trapped bird breathed he wild. 
He had smiled in sorrow: not now he smiled. 


“Tt is not,” he muttered, “ the land of fire ; 
The roaring green of the flaméd trees 
Blows not wide in a windy pyre ; 
No grass hisses against the breeze ; 
Nor the light of the lily, the heat of the rose, 
Comes and goes 
With the fitful gust by the scintillant streams. 
Be sad, my bosom—dreams, dreams, dreams! ” 


But into the garden, pacing slowly, 
Came a lady with eyes inhuman, 
There came a lady who was not woman, 
And the sad slow mouth of him smiled again. 
“TI know this lady with eyes unholy, 
I know this lady that is not woman ; 
By her I know this garden real ; 
A child in a new house, shy and lowly, 

‘ I see my mother, and doubt turns vain. 
Scarce I guessed were this dream in dreaming, 
If ye were human or I were human, 

Amid your blossoms which seem to be all 

But a seeming within a seemin 

To me who have walked in the soul’s land solely, 
To me whose garden had tears for rain ; 

To me who ken but the flowers ideal, 

The asphodel and the changeless moly. 

This lady I know, and she is real, 
I know this lady, and she is Pain! ” 


_ Of the function of poetry the image-maker writes thus 
In prose : 

Job, Isaiah, Ezekiel, all the prophets with the amazing 
Apocalypse at their head, are but that Imagination (God’s) 


stooping to the tongue of the nursery. Yet the Apocalypse is so 
big with meanings that every sentence yields significances for 
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endless study. And it is just the child’s apologue of that incon- 
ceivably enormous Mind, whose mature book is the Universe, 
and its compendium Man. He cannot read himself—that com- 
pendium is beyond him—he is too big for himself; so that he 
takes up, as an easier labour, the reading of God, and is seriously 
angry with his Author’s obscurity! Yet, in one germ-idea of that 
mind a wilderness of Platos would be more unnoticeably lost 
than flies inside St. Paul’s. But, secondly, there is an added 
reason for human confusion, which is nearly always ignored. 
The world—the Universe—is a fallen world. When people try to 
understand the Divine plans, they forget that everything is not 
as it was designed to be. And with regard to any given thing you 
have first to discover, if you can, how far it is as it was meant to 
be. That should be precisely the function of poetry—to see and 
restore the Divine idea of things, freed from the disfiguring 
accidents of their Fall. 


Besides the self-preoccupation, there is one man 
who figures as a constant notebook companion. Miss 
the identity of the “C. P.” of a score of allusions, 
and you would still be conscious that he possessed a 
guardian of his later-day reveries, a counsellor he kept 
near him even in the face of inspiration ; but you would 
hardly know whether the initials stood for a person or 
an aspiration, a poet or an angel. ‘They stand for Patmore. 
An ode on “C. P.’s” death is only fragmentary. He pro- 
tests, in the making of it, that he cannot compass it. 

Even so the might 
And planetary motions of thy thought 
Thundered thy hearers deaf; they could not hark. 
Thy universal harmonies interwheel 
Their paces, like the silent-footed heavens. 


Therefore come [ not 
To brag a grief above a new-made grave, 
In the dead lion build my honey-comb, 
And from the strong bring forth my feebleness. 
No,—for this thing the world is dark—the great 
Is dead, and all the little are alive! 


But to this may be added (since it occurs in the notebook 
that pays constant tribute) the master-affirmation of the 
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oet’s inevitable independence—a rendering of “St. John 
of the Cross ” : 


The night, the mystic night was dense, 
The night which love knows ; 

Felicity! 

I sallied forth invisibly, 

My house in repose. 

I faréd forth, my house of sense 

Sunk in repose. 


In happy, happy night apart, 
(Secret, seen of none) 

Naught save myself discerned ; 
No light burned 

Tutelar, except the one 

Torch of my uplifted heart. 


To the period following Patmore’s death also belongs 
an invocation to St. John the Divine: 


Thou, the Foreshadower, 

Of all things which shall come upon the Bride ; 
Thou, Prophet of Prophets, 

Sum of them before thee, forestaller of them after thee ; 
Thou, Seer of Seers, 

Knowing the language of the Seers of the Hebrew, the Seers 
of Theman and Egypt, the tongue of the heathen Seers of 
the most ancient East ; | 

Thou, Poet and Prophet, 

Eagle of the New Dispensation, Lord of shadowy sign, 

shower of heart-shaking portent ; 
Thou, Mystic of Mystics, 

Who sawest the Holy City coming down out of Heaven, the 

things which are not and shall be ; 
Thou, Lover of Lovers, 

Who badest us little children love one another, 

Pray for us, that we may love as the Heart on which 
thou layest. 
Prophet and Poet, Seer and Mystic, Divine and Lover, 

Pray for us that we may be wise with the Prophets, glad 
with the Poets, see with the Seers, desire with the Mystics, 
believe with the Divines, and that the least of us may love 
with the Lovers. 
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Enoch, fulfil in us Elias; John the Divine, fulfil in us John 
the Precursor; Prophet of the Celestial, fulfil in us the 
prophecy of the earthly love. 


From Patmore’s “‘ Rod, Root and Flower” he learned, 
to some small extent, the aphoristic habit. “‘ Circum- 
stance,” he says finely on one page, “ circumstance is 
the sealed orders of God.” And later : 


The function of natural love is to create a craving which it 
cannot satisfy. And then only has its water been tasted in 
perfect purity, if it awakens an insatiate thirst of Wine. 


And again: 

There are no insoluble mysteries. Mysteries are only insoluble 
because man turns perversely and persistently from the torches 
held out to light him through the gloom. I except mystery 
created by narrowness of man’s understanding. But it is not 
mystery which is insoluble ; it is man impotent for comprehension, 
yet not for apprehension. 


Then follows, as it should, the first draft of ‘‘ In no 
Strange Land.” On another page is written : 


Sprung from an immutable root, the stem Catholicism is 
changeless, but ever crescent it is, ever unclosing the ascending 
spirals of its lilied secrets, in which all the flowers are akin, yet 
no twain resemblant; and who can say how many blosmy 
centuries, how many lovely surprises, shall precede the disclosure 
of its apex-bud ? * 

So great a mass of writing would necessarily be found 
to be full of sayings apt for the times, to be full of quota- 
tions, were one able to sift it readily. From verses written 
at the time of the Spanish-American war I take these: 


If ever an envious Europe banded to buffet you 
Would not the heart of the England Old cry “ Lay our guns by 


the England New”? 
Yea, and against the leaguéd world roar the iron mouth of the 


Saxon Two ! 


* Footnore.—This image of a flower for the Church was developed in the 
prophetic Lilium Regis verses, which, though already published, are reproduced 
here, in obedience to the Poet’s own command that they should be remembered 
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But be you right or wrong, our heart is flame on our lips 

When the cry of a war-worn people fans the fires of your battle- 
ships. 

Oh, then we know you ours, and the stirrings of our womb 

Are woman towards the magnificent child that shall wax when 
England wanes to her tomb. 








The last books are fretted all through with misgivings 
about coming wars, about plague and disaster—the 
symptoms of his own ill-health : 






The time is now, the time is now; the tree 
O’ the years is heavy with its evil fruit 

And nigh to fall: the painéd cycle goes 

In labour with a heavy birth-foredoomed. 
And as we see the heavens run with blood, 


When the wild ruin as of half the world 










































in the hour of their fulfilment. That the “nations lie in blood” we know 
indeed. Of the presaged redemption, bought by no less a price than that of 
blood, we see also the signs and wonders. To the Church he foretells: 


O Lily of the King, low lies thy silver wing, 
And long has been the hour of thine unqueening; 
And thy scent of Paradise on the night-wind spends its sighs, 
. Nor any take the secrets of its meaning. 
O Lily of the King, I speak a heavy thing, 
O patience, most sorrowful of daughters! 
Lo, the hour is at hand for the troubling of the land, 
And red sha!l be the breaking of the waters. 


Sit fast upon thy stalk, when the blast shall with thee talk, 
With the mercies of the King for thine awning, 

And the Just understand that thine hour is at hand, 
Thine hour at hand with power in the dawning. 

When the nations lie in blood, and their kings a broken brood, 
Look up, O most sorrowful of daughters! 

Lift up thy head and hark what sounds are in the dark, 
For His feet are coming to thee on the waters. 


O Lily of the King, I shall not see that sing, 
I shall not see the hour of thy queening! 
But my Song shall see, and shall wake like a flower that dawn- 
winds shake, 
And sigh with joy the odours of its meaning. 
O Lily of the King, remember then the thing 
That this dead mouth sang; and thy daughters, 
As they dance before His way, sing there on the Day 
What I sang when Night was on the waters! 
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Is blown in flame about the fuming sky : 
So to red doom sinks down the Western world, 
The sun with fiercelier tormented heart. 


Trouble in the heavens, trouble on the earth, 
And trouble in the fountain of it all— 
The unlawful heart of man. 

O man, man, man! 
Tis thou that set’st a trouble in the sun, 
And from thy bosom the volcano spits 
That lays a land in ruin; ’tis thy breast, 
In agitation, turmoils roof and spire 
When the earthquake bids the dome and pinnacle 
Bow to the house o’ the ant! 
Do reverence to the ant’s firm cupola 
Standing where cities perish. 
All is vain, 
You will not credit that the woe is come 
Not some day, not to-morrow, but this day 
Which dawns with all disaster over you, 
Though upon harps of gold’s most burning soul 
God’s angels sang it. Though now you see 
Dark drift, harsh bode of fleeing birds, 
First snarl of the unlaired thunder, all is vain. 
Yet when the crash strikes and the shaking ship 
Rudderless and riven lies stunned, 
And (what thing else is left ?) you fall to prayer, 
Saying, “‘ We were advised and would not spend 
A mock upon the warning, we have sinned 
And that way comes our ruin: we do now 
Remember there is God” . . . 


The initial rejection of his Shelley article by the 
Dublin was a minor trouble, but, maybe, the incident is 
reflected in this scribbled scolding of rather imaginary 
ecclesiastics (personified by a Roman-collared editor ?): 

Ye have made, and as yet ye make, no effort to attach to you 
the creatures of natural gifts; ye offer them no facilities, ye bid 
them no God-speed, ye hold out to them no hand of help, when 
they strive honestly to fight by your side, for your cause, with the 
wonderful weapons which their Creator has given them. Ye 
compete not with Satan. I would ye did no worse. But ye not 
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only spare to draw them to you, ye drive them from you; ye 
scorn and distrust, where he honours and welcomes; where he 
proffers a banquet, ye deny a crust ; where he clothes them with 
robes of honour, ye will not endure them to live by your side ; 
where he tenders his purse, ye will not fill the poor craving of the 
belly ; where he fills them with delicates, ye will hardly suffer 
them the broken meats from your tables; whom he calls to his 
counsels, ye pass by, wagging the head; he trusts, ye distrust ; 
whom he advances, ye cast down. By how much to him they 
are precious, to you they are vile. Ye marvel that the wits of the 
world are against you. Fools, it is because of your folly! Yet 
it was not always so, ye had your Augustines. What have ye 
done with them? Trust and call, and ye shall be answered. I 
also have cried to you of the household, and ye fed me not ; but 
I found bread with them that are not of your household. Surely 
I should have turned from you, but that over you is One with 
Whom are the words of eternal life—Who appoints, even to me, 
bread and water in strange ways. Verily, ye live by Providence, 
for yourselves have no providence, but it is with your adversaries. 


These last books, then, are filled with forecasts of the 
end, and memories of the beginning, of his life: 


Till all my life lay round me in great swathes 
+ Like grass about the mower, 

Then, Lord, then 

The miserable residue, by men 

Cast forth contemptuously beside the ways, 

The sweepings of my days 

(Having, me now bethinketh, : 

My whole life long to Him some offering owed 

“ These will I give to God.” 

And didst Thou bid Thy splendours, 

Keeping their wingéd ward, 

To scourge the mad insulter from thy gate? 

No, Thou didst say, O awful King : 

My child, I do accept thy offering. 

Only this thing 

I ask of thee—not more ; 

To cleanse it in the fire and with thy tears 

Thy few remaining years. 

And I will give the tears and give the fire, 

And if thou tire 
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(Although they be few years) 
Behold I will be with thee in thy tears, 
Behold I will be with thee in the fire.” 


It seems fittest, for the poet who sought the nurseries 
of Heaven, that this garnering should include his ren- 
dering of an Early English lullaby : 


Lullay, lullay, little child, why weepest thou so sorely ? 
Need is thine of weeping: it was foredoomed thee early 
Ever to live in sorrow, in sighing and in mourning 

As thine eldren did ere this, that are unreturning. 
Lullay, little child; child, lullay, lullow: 

To an uncouth worldf-comen art thou now. 


Beast and every bird too; the fish that in the flood is ; 

And each creature living, that made of bone and blood is ; 

When it cometh to the world, its coming for its good is ; 

All, but the wretched thing that of Adam’s blood is. 

Lullay, lullay, little child ; to care thy mother bore thee : 

Thou know’st not this world is wild, which she has set before thee, 


Child, if betideth that thou shalt thrive and be, 

Think thou wert y-fostered on thy mother’s knee. 

Ever have mind in thy heart of these things three— 

Whence thou comest, where thou art, and what shall come of thee, 
Lullay, lullay, little child: child, lullay, lullay : 

With sorrow thou camest to this world, with sorrow shalt wend 


away. 
= * * * 


A lighter side of the poet’s confidences to his Note- 
books will be presented to the reader—sometimes to the 
reader’s surprise—in another number. 











SOME RECENT BOOKS 


TRUE and a modest label is the title given by “At” 
(Mr. George W. Russell) to his latest book—The 
National Being: Some Thoughts on an Irish Polity 
(Maunsel, 4s. 6d. net). In his Dedication (and “Ai” has 
recovered the generally lost art of dedication in literature 
as in life) he tells his friend and comrade-in-arms: “ The 
marriage of heaven and earth was foretold by the ancient 
prophets. I have seen no signs of that union taking place, 
but I have been led to speculate how they might be 
brought within hailing distance of each other.” The 
placing of the Home Rule Bill on the Statute Book is the 
starting-point of “At’s” “imaginative meditations,” of his 
“ brooding over the infant State,” a brooding “* concerned 
not only with the body, but the soul.” The dead past 
is left to bury its dead—a duty divine in its sanctions 
and of a more general acceptation now than ever before 
in Europe. “ The End of a Chapter ” has been reached, 
and a new leaf ready for the turning in the book of life. 
“Treland,” says “At,” “‘ has hitherto been to Patrick a 
legend, a being mentioned in romantic poetry, a little 
dark rose, a mystic maiden, a vague but very simple 
creature of tears and aspirations and revolts. He now 
knows what a multitudinous being a nation is; and in 
contact with its complexities Patrick’s politics take on a 
new gravity, thoughtfulness, and intellectual character.” 
Of the Co-operative Movement “Ai” has been, with Sir 
Horace Plunkett, a pioneer; and, more than ever, for 
many an Irish ill, he sees in it a panacea. By co-operation 
Patrick learns the ways of science with butter, and how to 
make and market his wares; “‘ he becomes a citizen of 
the world.”” The middleman is to disappear, and while 
the farmer buys his cattle-cake from the organized 
co-operative society, the farmer’s wife is to have her 
ribbons at the same store. We know the Post Office as a 
masterpiece of that sort of manipulation ; we are aware 
that the successes of North of England co-operations 
cover the lapse into mere profit-making machines of the 
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fashionable stores London first started to supply wares 
at the bare cost of production and handling. But let 
us say, as no one else will, a word for the middleman. He 
is flouted as a superfluity; he is paraded as a profiteer— 
get ready the pillory, if not the stake !—he is the unit 
in that “ nation of shop-keepers ”’ (which has proved itself 
a nation of soldiers at need !) The first fallacy is that the 
middleman can be dispensed with. For how dispense 
with the distributor? The tradesman who now dis- 
charges that duty is no less a middleman if transferred 
from his own counter to that of the Co-operative Store, 
But think of the loss which that transfer implies. He 
loses freedom. Becoming a slave to that heathen con- 
trivance—a clock, he must not play five minutes more 
with his children ; when now and again he idles in work- 
time, as he will and must, he is stealing time no longer 
his own. When he helps himself to a pinch of this, or a 
mouthful of that, he is starting a scruple, and qualifying 
in cunning, though Scripture might reassure him with its 
command, ‘*‘ Muzzle not the ox that treadeth out the 
corn.” John Bright once said that the imposition of 
income-tax made every Englishman a rogue. . Far truer 
would be the saying that every tradesman transformed 
into an octopus society’s servant has forfeited a liberty 
that makes for individual happiness and is an asset for the 
State. Some economical ills yet attach to systems of 
distribution among outlying traders ; but the economical 
advantages of small ownership are overwhelming: the 
salutary competition; the choice of assistants on theif 
merits; the zeal that is its own reward; the personal 
relationships which personal interest—and not merely 
pecuniary interest—creates. In Ireland, individualist to 
her finger-tips, extinction of the tradesman means, more 
than elsewhere and more than we can say, fetters where 
once was freedom. 

On industrialism, men like “At”? must ever command a 
hearing. He speaks of the wretched conditions of labour 
in Dublin; but he makes the usual tiresome antithesis 
between Labour and Capital, according to Capital an 
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omnipotence over Labour which legislation disallows. 
We sav a tiresome antithesis because it is as artificial as 
the tinsel antitheses of Tennyson’s “ kind hearts” and 
“ coronets,” or of Kingsley’s “ good” and “ clever,” 
qualifications that can and shall unite in one creature. 
Labour can be its own capitalist if it will. Its unions com- 
mand money by which men may become their own 
masters. ‘The seventy millions a year spent in public- 
houses would set a million wheels a-going to the tune of 
“T’m on my own.” But Labour will not make the 
experiment ; and one of the alleged reasons against its 
being made is that men, working for themselves, would 
achieve results confounding to the rules limiting produc- 
tion in ordinary factories. Not to do your best because 
it is better than another’s is the last word in public waste 
and in private ignominy. Think of the saint slowing 
down so that the sinner may keep step with him! He 
best helps the sinner by pooling his works of supererogation 
for the sinner’s advantage. In Ireland, at any rate, that 
parable will appeal, and that lesson be learned. Labour 
has but to remember the Communion of Saints, and to let 
Trade-Union laws follow the laws of that exalted love. 
By virtue of her Christianity Ireland earns the lead in 
many paths opening to Industrialism in the new era. It 
may prove, indeed, that the time is not yet ripe for that 
system of self-contained ownership. Peace is the promise 
to men of good-will; and the man of ill-will, when he is 
master-and-man in one, may take advantage of the 
situation. If discipline is to vanish with the Capitalist, 
if his organizing and inventive power justifies his 
leadership and must be competed and paid for by the 
men who have ousted him at a salary equivalent to his 
former profits, then let Labour admit that he had his 
appointed place, and keep silence about his superfluous- 
ness henceforth and for ever. 

A civil conscription of two years for young men in 
Ireland, since there is no military one, is suggested by “</i.” 
Perhaps he is too sanguine in thinking that young men can 
be trained, in that period, to turn Dublin into a city of 
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public palaces—we would not, if we could, disturb his 


dreams. But, short of this, there is work to be done, were 
it the road-making that Ruskin began at Oxford; and 
the young men of all classes brought together to do it 
would receive a salutary lesson in citizenship. Cardinal 
Manning used to wish for a race of clergy who would go 
into the homes of the poor and be busy with domestic 
details. The young laymen of Ireland may yet play 
such a part as an item in their curriculum in a social 
service as well-disciplined as a military. Incidentally, such 
men could, by creating a love and a demand for books of 
the right kind, make obsolete ‘‘A#’s” assertion that, in 
Ireland, “‘ good literature is a thing unpurchasable except 
in some half-dozen of the larger towns.”’ No, we do not 
accept the figure. In at least fifty towns in Ireland we 
can surely count on finding The National Being. 


N The Middle Years (Constable, tos. 6d. net), Kathar- 

ine Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson) continues the Reminiscences 
she began under the title of Twenty-five Years. That 
earlier volume concerned her girlhood, her convent 
schooling, her filial passion for her father, the first friend- 
ships (at Whitehall, Clondalkin) with the literary and 
political men and women with whom she was to range 
later as the equal or the exceller. In the May of 1893 
she spent her last Sunday in the old home, having amon 
her “‘ special guests Douglas Hyde and Willie Yeats.’ 
And she knew “ Ai”?! Then she came over to the London 
which everybody likes and nobody loves, and to the 
domesticities of which the new volume is the log-book. 
Every page of it is amiable. It is a record of affections 
rather than of thoughts. Miss Tynan does not teach, she 
does not preach ; she just chats by the firesides of houses 
in our outlying London or in the English country. 
We get the gossip of the rather dreary road of her address, 
the news of perhaps nondescript neighbours, of unlovely 
lodgings in Surrey or by the sea—disastrous topics, all 
of them, were the light touch lacking. 

The threads of literary friendships in this woof of Miss 
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Tynan’s medievalism are those that bind us to her book. 
Christina Rossetti—her mere name is a grace on any 
page. Miss Tynan saw her in Torrington Square—a 
dismal region for Christina, the confine that an enclosure 
is to the nun. “ I have missed the flowers,” was her per- 
haps vaguely inclusive admission to her young sister-poet. 
Yet at Torquay she was homesick for ‘Torrington Square. 
And another poet—one of the long line from Crashaw to 
Patmore and Lionel Johnson and Helen Parry Eden who 
came of their own accord to Catholic altars for the conse- 
cration of their verse—is here similarly shown to us as lost 
away from London. Miss ‘Tynan’s allusion to her almost 
recalls the poet of the Boulevards, to whom the country 
was the place where the birds are raw: “‘ May Probyn 
longed for South Street, Park Lane, when she was in the 
country. The sweet country—May Probyn pretended 
only to find in it the barking of dogs, the bleating of 
sheep, the lowing of cattle. But I suspect in her case 
that the country was too far away from the Jesuit 
Church, Farm Street, as I suspect in Christina’s case the 
seaside was too far away from St. Mary Magdalen’s, 
Brunswick Square.” How good, by the way, it is to read 
of “ Christina,” without any encumbering surname. If 
we talk of queens, as Caroline and Elizabeth and Victoria, 
how far better entitled are the queens of song—the 
greater Elizabeth among them—to names that, by their 
very simplicity, pay the due tribute of our closer famili- 
arity and affection. 

The new batch of letters from Mr. Yeats to Katharine, 
__ here given, are no duller than the conditions under which 
they were written ; and if we get no hint in them of the 
quality of his verse, we note with all our gratitude the 
absence in them of all pose—of anything intended to 
astonish the citizen. The false glitter that made Wilde 
and mars Bernard Shaw is alien to this countryman of 
theirs. “Always tell me of any poems you are doing,”’ he 
says to Miss Tynan. ‘‘ Our work, after all, is our true soul, 
and to know how that goes is the great thing.” Equally 
to be respected is his equally informally expressed gospel 
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of cheerfulness: ‘‘ I am tired, and therefore dispirited, 
and have the wish to keep this ever away from what | 
write, and so end this.” This sense of discipline pervades 
these many pages of Mr. Yeats’s letters. We meet it 
again, with the gladness of which it has the secret, in 
Miss Tynan’s own resolutions at the beginning of the 
year 1893: “‘ To strive for the good of my own soul and 
another’s; to work hard; to deny myself unnecessary 
outlay ; not to talk.” 

That year 1893 was the memorable one of the publica- 
tion of Francis Thompson’s Poems; and Miss Tynan, 
who met him in London, was the lucky recipient of one 
of his rare letters. In this he tells her that he has noted 
her “‘ bold application of a metrical principle which has 
lain dormant since the decay of the early alliterative 
metre,” and says that he has himself followed suit, 
*‘ Swinburne alone,” he says, “ has used it beautifully, 
though slightly, in a lyric or two; but you, beautifully 
and often. The omission of syllables is the exception, 
not the system, of the metre ; and the art of the poet is 
shown in skilfully varying the position and manner of the 
omissions. In this way, then, most delightful effects of 
loving, lingering and delicate modulation on the one 
hand, or airy, dance-like measure and emphasis on the 
other, may be compassed.”” With his exhaustive learning 
he defines the use and purpose of these metrical irregulari- 
ties in the hands of the Saxon and early English poets 
and—dates his sheet from a wrong address ! ost 
memorable of the other letters in the book are those of 
George Wyndham to the lady whom he had not met 
except in her verses, in her stories, and in his corre 
spondence with her. If there is ever anything nice to be 
said or done in the world be sure there are one or two 
families—the Wyndhams and the Lyttons may not exhaust 
the list—to say or to do it. After the defeat of George 
Wyndham’s just intentions towards Ireland—a defeat 
due to the meanest party exigencies—he had the courage 
to write to Miss Tynan: “ And now we have only got to 
wait for the next chance of helping somebody, whoever 
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he may be, to get something done. You must never for 
one moment allow- yourself to believe that Ireland is 
unlucky, or that she brings ill-luck. The great thing is 
to be quite sure that ‘ all: we have hoped and dreamed of 
good shall exist, not in its semblance, but itself.’ Your 
books help me to believe this. That is why I want you 
to go on writing books in the same vein of charity, and it 
is one of the reasons why I am yours gratefully, George 
Wyndham.” Charity is the master’s word where we 
began by saying amiability ; we make it our own, well 
knowing that the loving-kindness, the daily graciousness, 
and the gay peace of these pages, have nothing less than 
a cardinal virtue as their vital source. 


E all know what Northcote said to Hazlitt, to 
Hazlitt’s manifest delight: “If a portrait have 
force, it will do for history.” Father Arthur Day’s book, 
Fohn C. F.S8. Day: his Forbears and Himself ; a biogra- 
phical study by one of his sons (Heath Cranton, 7s. 6d. 


net), is not conventional. In that lie its charm and its 
success. He tells us he had next to no data to go upon: 
neither diaries, memoranda, nor correspondence. Far 
from considering with respect a condition of things which 
might be dissuasive to an encyclopedist, he clears the 
decks for action. His intention is to record as he can, and 
to interpret as he may and will. Only so, one feels, could 
such a father be written of by such a son. 

For Sir John Day was a unit, conspicuously a unit. 
Full of goodwill and with no grievances, watchful of the 
public weal, anima desideratissima to his friends, he yet 
pulled in harness with none. In that conferring, fussy, 
statistical Victorian society, he must have seemed a good 
deal of an outlander. The heroes of the British prole- 
tariat are not men whose minds walk in seven-league 
boots, but those who have processes, and visibly arrive at 
conclusions. Sir John, who had Dutch blood, was as 
elliptical as that quicksilver Dutchman Erasmus. His 
moral sense alone was sufficient to set him apart. Perhaps 
nothing is so unusual as a real moral sense, go-ahead, 
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fastidious and imperative. Background in this honest 
book there is next to none, despite its interesting genea- 
logical features. There is no least attempt to portray an 
age, or the problems of that age. Background, problems, 
time-spirits, social impedimenta in general, do not flourish 
in the neighbourhood of the extremely forthright per- 
sonality of Sir John Day, one whose world was made up 
of nature and art and the fear of the Lord. As some 
creative genius might do, he takes up and satisfies the eye, 
with his simplicity, his humane power, his sound humour, 
his good inflexibilities and good formidablenesses, chi 
of the Rock which is the Catholic Church, and doubly 
admirable in a character full of heart. His youngest son, 
with understanding reverence and candour impeccable, 
has portrayed him, “ warts and all.” The lop-sided type 
of memoir can never leave the reader, as this one does, 
stimulated, curious to learn more, certain to preserve the 
sharpness of first impression. 

Sir John Day was a man of prayer, sympathetic, mag- 
nanimous, strong against injustice, with some hot pre- 
judices loved like predilections, and a deep wellhead of 
fun, his famous fun, all pungency and unexpectedness, 
Our biographical study, as is right and fit, does not labour 
unduly to display these major qualities ; yet they are seen 
because they are there. The mention of certain official 
experiences is almost whimsically brief. But we get Sir 
John cruising in an ex-Revenue cutter, walking over 
Hampstead Heath, egging on his little boys in dare- 
devilment, saying his beads in a railway carriage, reading 
Marbot by the evening fire. The domestic annals are 
exquisite. The spirit of a great Englishman is touched in 
with a light, loving, impersonal hand, and with a most 
attractive art, unconscious of its own excellence. That 
the excellence is in part an inheritance is shown at the end 
of the book, where we find in print a most discriminating 
lecture by Sir John Day on the subject of Beauty. The 
author says quite frankly : “‘ My father probably under- 
stood the philosophical basis of art better than Ruskin 
did.” Of the two “ Introductions,” one is by Cardinal 
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Gasquet, and the other by Sir Robert Finlay, who deals 
delightfully with Day in his pupil-room, and at the Bar. 
These recollections are supplemented by a half-chapter 
written by Sir Francis Gore. The volume has three 
portraits, capital appendices, and an index nearly free 
(but not quite) from errors. There are, besides, pedigrees, 
and useful notes on the Day collection of Barbizon 
pictures sold at Christie’s in 1909. 


i ~~ Flogging Craze (Allen & Unwin, 2s. 6d. net) is 
the not very impartial title of Mr. Henry Salt’s 
“ Statement of the case against Corporal Punishment.” 
Mr. Salt has been the honorary secretary of the Humani- 
tarian League for the last quarter of a century, and his 
work has all our welcome in so far as it shows its writer 
to have a feeling heart and to have a care for the things 
that really count. But neither he, nor his preface-writer, 
Sir George Greenwood, strikes us as having fully qualified 
himself to treat a subject that forbids complacencies 
and defies generalities. ‘The distinctions between what 
is punitive and what is preventive are inadequately 
appreciated ; while the term “ vengeance” labels and 
libels what may well be a just retribution, even as in the 
“crazy” title of the book we have that nicknaming 
which never yet aided clear thinking. Mutually 
destructive arguments confront us on one page and 
another. The cruelty of flogging is established here. 
There, when its inutility is under discussion, men are 
reported to beg for the lash in preference to the cell—you 
might think it a rather pleasant experience. Each attitude 
is generalized and put into action for all it is worth, where 
correlation would have led to contrary results. 

There are hard words for “ the notorious Mr. Justice 
Day.” He, it seems, expressed regret on one occasion 
that the law did not allow him to flog two women. That 
is set down for infamy. Yet when, because women cannot 
be flogged, the author argues that men, too, should be 
immune, he quotes a professional opinion that man’s 
frame is more sensitive to pain than woman’s. Does he 
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really think it, and would he put women into battle? To 
ask for equality of treatment between men and women in 
civil punishment is surely to demand it on the battle-field, 
Will Mr. Salt and Sir George Greenwood permit them- 
selves to be logical ? We know that they will not. It is 
unthinkable that women should go into a war: did they 
once do so, that war would be the last. This thought 
should be full of hope for Mr. Salt; for men will not 
finally£ treat their own bodies with a disrespect they 
would rather die to-day than allow to be inflicted on 
their women. Then there is Mr. Salt’s argument that 
corporal punishment, even if proved to be a deterrent of 
infamous crimes, is yet, in itself, being brutal, imper- 
missible. Yet war, inflicting punishments out of all 
scale with any conceivable discipline of the birch, is held 
by Sir George Greenwood to have its place among men, 
and men who are Christians. That flogging, like war, 
may have bad beginnings and bad endings, is only too 
easily conceded. ‘The nurse who slaps a child because she 
has not the patience to exert a moral influence, is guilty 
of sloth ; the schoolmaster may be equally at fault ; and 
the flogging of soldiers and sailors for breaches of discipline 
is a dark blot on the page of even modern English history, 
expunged in large part (as Mr. Salt might have recorded) 
by Irish hands. The issue to be decided is, after all, a 
practical one—whether the threat of physical pain deters, 
from the infliction of greater physical suffering on others, 
men so coarse-fibred as to be insensible to any gentler 
form of appeal. Of this problem Mr. Salt’s book offers 
no solution. It is crude after the manner of the crude- 
ness of a pacifist who might say that war increases 
crime in the civilian left at home. His conclusions 
might be correct; but the cause be found not in the 
demoralization of the mind of man by war, but in the 
increase of money among a class unaccustomed to self- 
discipline, in the darkened street, in the withdrawal of 
watchmen over premises formerly protected, in the in- 
creased transit of goods offering larger temptations to dis- 
honesty in officials, and in the unwillingness of people to’ 
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bother about trumpery losses of property in face of obsess- 
ing losses of life. Mr. Cecil Chapman, a London police 
magistrate, of a character answering to his office, has made 
all this plain in a recent address ; and it would be to him, 
rather than to Mr. Salt, that we should turn with confi- 
dence for a trustworthy opinion upon the desirability of 
continuing corporal punishment in the few and extreme 
cases to which it is now restricted. 

We have already noted Mr. Salt’s allusion to “the 
notorious Mr. Justice Day”; and we have heard men, 
to whom no taint of partisanship attached, say that they 
deny the expedience of placing on the Bench a Catholic 
whose theological horror of sin may express itself in the 
severity of his sentences. But no such accord in the dis- 
cipline best adapted for criminals can thus be predicated 
of Catholics. Indeed, two other Catholics, Mr. Justice 
Hawkins and Mr. Justice Mathew, are cited by Mr. Salt 
himself as witnesses of his own. “‘ You make a perfect 
devil of the man you flog,” said the first of these eminent 
and feeling men; and the second declared: “ I believe 
that if a man has any good in him, and is punished with 
the ‘ cat,’ he is either for the rest of his days a broken- 
hearted man or he becomes a reckless criminal.”’ Those 
who would find a Torquemada in Lord Chief Justice 
Russell will have far to seek ; and it is one happy memory 
the more of Mr. Justice Walton that the single occasion 
on which his discretion on the Bench was challenged 
happened to be that in which he showed himself the 
imitator of Him Whose mercy is over all His works. 


A BOY born in St. Ives (and not the Cornish St. 
Ives at that !) with nothing but his talents and his 
determination to lead him on the road to London, and 
its large literary liberties, must always be a figure of in- 
terest, and even of romance, if he enters a charmed inner 
circle, wins the praise of great men, and is himself, by 
kind and wise offices, a helper of great men in the con- 
ditions of their work. Such good offices seem perhaps 
easy of performance. But are they ? There was a famous 
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dinner at which the diners redeemed the dullness that is 
not always absent from even a dinner of wits by nominat- 
ing at random forty contemporary Men of Letters for 
an imaginary Academy. Swinburne was still living; and 
so, of course, somebody said *‘ Swinburne.” ‘Thereupon 
Whistler screamed out, “‘O, but then slam the door or 
Watts-Dunton will want to come in with him.” Listen to 
the inevitable laugh! Again, only the other day, we read 
somewhere a very melancholy paragraph about the 
partners at the Pines, Putney. The association between 
Swinburne and Watts-Dunton, said the writer, was good 
for neither. Swinburne, one gathered, should have been 
allowed to die of his excesses, since his last years produced 
nothing to add to his fame ; and it is an error for any one 
man—the lesser man in such a partnership—to flourish 
on the fame of another. The plausibilities of that verdict, 
and all its implications, are only too apparent. And yet, 
Swinburne had a life apart from his literature ; and the 
recognition of that fact by another can never—at any rate 
among Catholics, aware of the large issues of life and 
death—be alluded to in levity. This, then, is a new 
and last loneliness for a man of genius, that men should 
shun him, in terror of being told that they exploit him. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton had an opportunity to serve 
two Men of Letters, and he knew it was a great oppor- 
tunity—which counts to him, if not for righteousness, at 
least for sense and feeling. 

There is no poet of equal power who is so little 
personally regarded as Swinburne. As a force both in life 
and in literature, he fails us at the testing-time. For Ire- 
land, in her hour, he has no word of courage. Ah, but 
Ireland is Catholic ; and this English sounding-board of 
Victor Hugo has no reverberations where there are no 
priests-for-tyrants handy for him to consign in verse or 
in reeling prose to a hell in which he does not believe, 
invoking on them the vengeance of a God who exists 
for him only in his rhetoric. Rossetti’s temper played 
him no such tricks. He was a sober man in his outlook on 
life. In whatever else he failed, he failed never in his 
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sincerity ; and, since there are all sorts of sincerity, some 
of them of less than no account except to their owners, 
let us say at once that his was a sincerity which had the 
sanction of knowledge, of understanding, of conscience, 
and of that “‘ fundamental brain-work ” which he knew 
as the only sure foundations of even the poet’s airiest 
edifice. ‘The appreciation of such a man remains in 
literary history as a hall-mark of merit ; and it is Watts- 
Dunton’s. 

Besides the ever-ready jest, there are other deterrents 
for a lesser man’s association with a greater. The larger 
man establishes a standard by which the smaller shall be 
judged. So it must ever be. If you read a poem by 
Watts-Dunton you are conscious at once of the magic 
that it misses, the Rossetti touch. That was a risk of 
which nobody could be more aware than Watts-Dunton ; 
and that he did not shrink from it is another proof of his 
proficiency in Friendship. We have little doubt but that 
his delays in publishing, say, Aylwyn, were due in part 
to the sensitiveness arising thus from his associations— 
from the comparisons that resolved themselves to a sharp 
contrast ; and little doubt but that he was right. 

The two handsome volumes of The Life and Letters of 
Theodore W atts-Dunton (Jack, 30s. net) are the occasion, 
rather perhaps than the cause, of these remarks. The 
authors, Mr. Thomas Hake (a name with its own close 
Rossettian associations) and Mr. Arthur Compton- 
Rickett, have done their duty with perhaps an almost 
top-heavy sense of it. It may be as contentious to talk 
of the superfluities in a biography as of the superstitions 
in a record of religion. Shakespeare speaks of “‘ super- 
fluous kings,” but there are persons to whom kings will 
never be superfluous; and those of Shakespeare, at 
any rate, are among immortal “ messengers.” Nor 
can we generalize, any more in literary than in decora- 
tive art, against embroideries: there are Kelmscott 
embroideries, and we all want them! Among the names 
that pervade these pages, names still charged with the 
passions, the ideals, the loves and the hates, and often 
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the inconsequences, of the last decades of the last century, 
that of William Morris remains purposeful and stable in 
the department for which it stands as an enduring mark, 
With these echoes in the air, we should have given alert 
ears to any concerning the third partner in the original 
firm of Morris, Marshall and Faulkner; for Faulkner 
gave effect in the department of religion to the sincerities 
and realities that animated the Morris movement in 
decoration—he saw life whole and he became a Catholic, 
He has but one mention in these volumes ; and even that 
has eluded the index-maker. A few spellings, such as 
the often-repeated Proctor, instead of Procter, for the 
memorable family that included Adelaide, and “Barry 
Cornwall,” and the lady who will always live in Lowell’s 
phrase as “ eighty years young, ’ call for correction in a 
new edition. And a gratuitous vapidity is imported into 
an allusion by Watts-Dunton to Francis Thompson’s 
Essay on Shelley as “‘ one of the /ast”’ (misprinted for 
“best ’’) “in the language.” 


E approached Mr. Guy Thorne’s When the Wicked 

Man... (George Allen & Unwin, 6s. net) with 
some of the prejudice (Miss Marie Corelli would say 
envy) which large circulations engender. The prejudice 
is a paltry one—but perhaps you never know, until you 
try, how easy itis to sell by the eighty thousand yet never 
part with your self-respect! The author before us has 
also to his name, and very much to his fame, When 1t was 
Dark, a novel which, we remember, the Bishop of London 
commended to his flock in a moment some held to be 
as indiscreet as it was fervid. The wicked man of the 
new book is a rich young sybarite, Sebastian Warde. We 
are introduced to him in Paris, where, quite likely, in 
real life we should have avoided his acquaintance. He 
was notoriously disreputable up to the time he went—not 
alone—to Greece to worship the goddess of the Parthe- 
non ; and then, either by the weariness of satiety or by 
the inner warfare of the spirit against the flesh, he was led 
to return home and to join the Army for the great war. 
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Eager by now to follow him thither, we yet pause a 
moment to say that in the Parisian poet, Raymond Casal, 
Mr. Thorne has made a memorable sketch in decadence ; 
and that no one who meets the Executioner of the Greek 
Island in these pages is likely to forget him. When in 
England Warde, now in khaki, meets Daphne Meredith, 
Sir Jasper’s daughter, a girl who loves her poets, English 
and French, and has lately made her soul (much misunder- 
stood at home) by becoming a Catholic. Enamoured of 
her, Warde remembers a long neglected fact—that he, 
too, is a Catholic. To Daphne, isolated in a country 
house, the one Catholic of her family, her new friend’s 
fellowship in Faith meant—everything: “‘ What a free- 
masonry there was between Catholics in England. She 
supposed it was not so abroad, in countries where every- 
one was nominally a Catholic. But here it was certainly 
true. There were times when the tears would start into 
her eyes with joy at her possession. ‘ Men have died trying 
to find this place which we have found,’ she murmured to 
herself. And nothing told her that a man possessed by 
a devil had sat with her that night.” 

From this point the book reveals its purpose and its 
power. Sebastian Warde and Daphne Meredith declare 
their love. All might go well with them; but a visitor 
to a neighbour thinks it his “* duty ” to inform Sir Jasper - 
of the notorious life the wicked man had led in Paris, and 
the girl overhears the revelation, has high fever, and, 
escaping from bed in delirium, drowns herself. The 
man, finally brought to his better self by the sensi- 
bility of the girl, that has ended in her sacrifice, goes 
out to the battle-field, offering his life in reparation 
for his past. He is badly wounded; he is at death’s 
door ; and you feel (Heaven help you !) that you would be 
pleased if he passed safely through it. But he recovers, 
to the surprise of the doctors, after receiving the Last 
Sacraments from the hands of a priest who turns out to be 
the brother of the girl Warde had taken with him to the 
Parthenon, and who forgives the penitent in his double 
capacity—divine and human. We go with the altered 
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Warde to Westminster Cathedral; we are told that 
he is very busy in Church affairs; that he devotes his 
great income to works of mercy: “ And in all this he was 
happy as far as happiness seemed possible for him. For 
in his inner spiritual life there was war unceasing. Faith 
was perfect; love and humility were supreme. But 
character, which, as Novalis said, is but ‘ completely 
fashioned will,’ was only in the building. One does not 
nullify the compelling influences of thirty years in two. 
Yet war does not mean defeat. Sebastian emerged from 
one engagement after another, bruised and battered in- 
deed, but undefeated and irrevocably rich in experience.” 
If sacred symbols were being here used as mere properties 
of a novelist, we should be no parties to that derogation. 
But this author has entirely grave motives and methods, 
or we are much misled ; the rumour that he has himself 
become a Catholic receives confirmation, a hundred times 
over, in his impressive pages. We wish him the joy of 
which his heroine is so conscious, even as we wish he may 
more and more find among Catholics that freemasonry 
which ought to be theirs by ties the closest and by 
secrets the most sacred. 

One word as to the naming, in these pages, of a vilely 
vicious Frenchman, as the Comte de Mun. The conjunc- 
tion might be misleading, especially at a time when it is a 
fashion among writers to vitalize fictitious names by con- 
sorting them with real ones. Luckily, the de Muns of life, 
one generation after another, are raised by their goodness 
to heights from which none may lower them. A pre- 
liminary note, indeed, informs us that all the characters 
in the book are fictitious—perhaps an unnecessary pre- 
caution, as it happens; but one which nicely indicates a 
very proper sensitiveness on the part of the author. 


AFCADIO HEARN’S Interpretations of Literature 
(Heinemann, 2 vols., 30s. net) are bulkier than the 
niche he had quite the right to claim for himself in 
our libraries. ‘Two volumes condensed into one volume 
might still have left the fingers of instructed readers 
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itching to translate long passages into single lines. 
Hearn himself would, we think, have been a drastic editor 
of Hearn; for the book, as it stands, is nothing more 
than a selection of the verbatim notes made by his 
Japanese students during his tenure of the chair of 
English Literature at the University of Tokyo. In 
lecturing, he himself used no notes; and he distrusted 
these notes of students to the point of saying that, to be 
worth printing, they must be rewritten ten or fifteen 
times. And Lafcadio Hearn, taken on the merits of his 
own previous work, must have anticipated the critics who 
now find his work lacking in the point of view, in the 
adjective that both startles and fits, in the adverb that 
gathers new glory for a reputation. 

But here is a book without guile, dropping every now 
and again into baldness, as when the lecturer on Words- 
worth explains, and explains away, the daffodil; or lays 
a heavy thumb, fatal to resonance, on the bells of Edgar 
Allan Poe. He explains poetry to his students as one 
would explain a grown-up joke to children, and these 
jejune passages should have been put out of sight before 
publication. He is too much impressed by the “ stand- 
ing” of his poets. He helps his essay on Herrick not at 
all, for instance, when he pauses to say that the Hesperides 
‘has been much admired,” or that the modern editions 
“ are very beautifully illustrated ” ;—though it 1s possible 
that the first statement, which happens to be true, fitted 
into a scheme of instruction necessary for his particular 
audience. Otherwise, as we read on, we find that the 
virtue of the book lies not a little in its very faults. Because 
it is a Fifth Form guide to Letters it is bald; but let us 
say that it remains the best of all Fifth Form guides. 
Hearn’s happy students were still taught their Long- 
fellow; and Tennyson’s Princess was made their text- 
book. ‘They had to know their Cowper, Crabbe, and Hood, 
as well as their Blake, their Shaving of Shagpat, their 
Baudelaire. But of Baudelaire there is little enough in 
this book, and what there is does not excite us. Hearn, 
the writer of exotic short stories, reporter of criminal 
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cases, and, on his own account, student of the clammiest 
French romanticists, seems during the period of his 
lectureship to have come home to roost. He is liberal 
towards all well-ordered writing so long as he finds in it 
the strain of imagination. One sees him here as much 
interested in Peter Ibbetson as in Fleurs de Mal; he is 
tolerant towards the work which, if he had been playing 
a part, he might have dismissed as illustrating “ the 
Angle-Saxon prudery ” that at one time incensed him. 

But the whole story of his development is the story of 
a return to the conventions. Before he went to the East 
he had broken badly with most of the things he had been 
taught at Ushaw; but it is noteworthy that when, 
towards the end of his life, he came to choose a school for 
his own son, he wrote: ‘‘ I am beginning to think that 
really much of the ecclesiastical education (bad and cruel 
as I used to imagine it) is founded on the best experience 
of man under civilization; and I understand lots of 
things I used to think superstitious bosh, and now think 
solid wisdom.” And one thing remained with him—the 
Douay version, passages of which he quotes to his 
students as “even more sublime than the King James’s 
readings in the Bible of King James.” There is the old 
Ushaw honesty in the admission. But how did Hearn 
manage to pass through the great Northern College 
without knowing better than to talk in Japan of Newman 
as a young Oxford undergraduate at the time of his 
conversion ? 

The virtue of the book before us is its sanity. For 
Hearn the brain matters above all. As he understands 
brain, it is the servant of dreams rather than of logic, the 
creature of strange mental experience rather than the 
tool of style. If you would tell tales of horror, or of 
beauty, if you would tell great tales, he informs his class, 
go not to the established authors of these things, but to 
your dreams. He is as sure of this point as a doctor of 
his thermometer. ‘All this is pure dream,” he says of 
something which he especially admires, and which may 
have passed as the common stuff of great authorship 
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with the rest of us. ‘“‘ Pure dream,” says he, as another 
would say “‘ pure literature,” and carries his faith on this 
point into religion. The closer religious teaching (in 
relation both to the supernatural and the natural) follows 
the intimations of dream-experience and dream-mood, 
the happier, he contends, have been the results. But here, 
until we are clearer about the stuff that dreams are made 
of, we are on difficult ground. Literature and religion 
may owe much to dreams; but do not our dreams owe 
everything to literature and religion ? 


N the Religious Poems of Lionel Fohnson (Burns and 

Oates, 2s. 6d. net) are mingled the simplicity of his 
retrospective literary taste and the complexity of his great 
modern spirituality. At the outset the reader may be a 
little disconcerted by rhymes—such as those addressed to 
Leo XIJI—which are not excused by any great charm for 
what the eighteenth century would call their extreme 
inartificiality, and the twentieth century their lack of art. 
And nearly the same may be said of “ Christmas.” 
Seventeenth century English was conspicuously happy 
in yielding purer poetry from these two things—a sincere 
heart and right rhymes. Our language has had many 
experiences since then. The poets, like their cousins the 
composers, have nearly lost the gift of melody, of tune ; 
but they have, as it were, an orchestra and orchestration. 

Lionel Johnson’s genius is at his best when he is not 
trying to revive something, but is giving utterance to 
something that needs no reviving, but is intensely alive— 
his own religious thought and suffering. One of the 
most innocent and pure of men, he lived his religious life, 
as‘ he shows it to us in his poems, much less in what is 
usually called “ devotion ” than in the primal conflict 
of right with wrong. When he sings an angelic victory 
or angelic joy he is imagining, and imagining beautifully ; 
but he is telling his own story when he meets the “ dark 
angel ” in closer fight than Jacob’s with an angel of God, 
and when he anticipates the last of all battles, and when 
he suggests, but does not tell, the temptations that are 
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known to God. It may be permitted to one who knew 
him to dwell upon the keen pathos of these revelations of 
a painful inner life in contrast with the fragile figure, the 
beautiful clear face with its broad brow and slender chin, 
the large eyes, the pure delicacy and fineness of the visible 
man. 

And when we speak of his conflict, his sufferings, his 
* heart of controversy,” it must not be thought that these 
poems are torn from the composure of high literature, 
He has the classic quality—measure and proportion, and 
such an indescribable peace as one attributes (perhaps 
only. because of its name) to the Pacific ocean when its 
enormous waves rush upon the Californian shore. Lionel 
Johnson has neither vehemence nor violence, but only 
power. It is well to know that in the order of poetry 
and the discipline of verse this pathetic but courageous 
spirit must have found something more than the mere 
form of peace, and must have rested at times upon the 
staff—he who had endured the rod; as the Psalmist 
sings: ‘* Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me.” It 


is not only for their absolute reality, but also for their 
perfect art, that his poems are deeply admired and that 
a few became famous in his brief lifetime. No reader 
ever forgets “ ‘The Dark Angel” nor ‘“‘ The Precept of 


Silence.” The poem “ ‘To a Passionist ” is, too, among 


the ever memorable. Lovers of George Herbert will be 
moved to admire the infinite variety of the poetic ex- 
pression of similar thoughts in our great English literature, 
George Herbert, too, protests on behalf of his youth 
against an ascetic religion—protests with an outcry, as 
Lionel Johnson with a whisper ; and both reply to their 
own question, and reply in song, and alike. 


ATHER T. GAVAN DUFFY calls his little book 
Yonder ? (The Devin Adair Co., New York), and 
‘“‘ yonder ” is the Far East, and the note of interrogation 
is what you like. Do you think that Yonder is Heaven? 
If not, do you want to go Yonder yourself, or would you 
like to stay where you are, but join hands (and purses) 
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with those already there ? These are meanings which rise 
to the surface of a book, in which deep cries unto deep. 
Father Gavan Duffy is one of “‘ Yonder’s ” own—he is a 
missionary ; his name of honour is to be found, not in the 
Irish, nor in the Australian, but in the American Direc- 
tory, and he dates his preface, not from his Indian 
station, but from a place with a name, at first glance, 
nearly as outlandish—* Maryknoll (so simple at second 
sight), Ossining, N.Y.” To “the newly-formed and 
widely-welcomed Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America, in appreciation of its friendship and in acclama- 
tion of its ideals, this volume is affectionately inscribed.” 
It has a Preface packed with a lot of wisdom and (not in- 
harmoniously) a little Chesterton. ‘ The divine adven- 
ture of Redemption, and the part therein open to all, is 
taken altogether too much as a series of truths, spoiled 
of romance, and relegated to the domain of things known 
once for all, and set aside. It is the system now to stuff 
the child with facts as distinct from ideals; and our 
interests are rather keen than world-wide.” This last is 
to say that we are parochial, unaware of “ the Great 
Plan.” But there is “ another love than that which is 
drummed in by the limits of the trim parish, another life 
than that of this academy or that, a life calling to be 
lived lest the Church herself die of not growing.” 

One such call to expansion comes to us in the vocation 
of the missionary, and, just as a man may make his native 
place by leaving it, and winning a world-wide renown 
of which it mightily profits, so the very prelate or parish 
seems to gain a hundred-fold by what he gives of himself 
or of his substance to the distant ambassador of Christ in 
Heathendom’s courts. Cardinal Vaughan, the Founder of 
St. Joseph’s Missionary College, was yet—or, by that very 
token—the builder of Westminster Cathedral, that almost 
miracle in brick. 

Father Gavan Duffy never cants, and he has no 
illusions ; that is why his book makes its strong appeal 
to us. He is never out for the “ edification ” that Faber 
hated. Two missionaries—one of them in trouble about 
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his soul—come together. They do not begin with 
heroics—they are as natural as one of Hugh Benson’s 
(or the Almighty’s) creations. They get at once to the 
topic which makes all the clergy kin: “‘ During the meal 
they talked about the Bishop, ‘ got him down to a fine 
point,’ as Father Ralph expressed it. The subject was 
always felt to be an entertaining one, and safe. You 
could tell stories, certain that they would not be believed ; 
grumble, and do no harm to anyone. Altogether, 
Bishops are a very useful institution.” We can only 
envy Bishops their pure joy in the reading! 

As for illusions, the helplessness of the missionary 
among the heathen, and among those who have been 
baptized, is here told in language so calm, yet so har- 
rowing, that we hardly bear to read what the missionary 
himself could hardly bear to write. He can only quote 
“ Francis ‘Thompson, of course ”’ : 


Plough thou the rock until it bear. 


These be some of the sterile hardnesses: “The basic pre- 
occupation of money, which makes all our works go lame; 
the invincible stubbornness of Oriental apathy ; no one 
to trust absolutely, no one to be proud of, no one of 
whom to say, ‘ Here is the finished article’; but always 
the daily screwing of our own will to the sticking-point, 
the maintaining of it there, and the huge unequal 
struggle to keep our surroundings in tune. And of these 
the effort to keep our own will stiff is by far the most 
wearing effort. In Prayer, the Ideal shines out; and, as 
long as the Pillar of Light is ahead, all things can be 
dragged along; but if you once get a dark night, one of 
those Eastern nights when everything just disappears, 
even your own hand held before your eyes, and a fortiori 
God’s hand under yours . . . then you saddle your horse 
and gallop to your furthest station, or you sit down and 
write a letter to a friend ”’—or a book like this, which 
makes a friend of every reader and puts him, perhaps for 
the first time, into spirits about the English-speaking 
missionary and his mission. 
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HOSE persons who are familiar with Ceylon mostly 
g o- a tea-garden, or as the scene of the “spicy 
breezes”? of the hymn, may yet have heard of Adam’s 
Peak, with the imprint of Buddha’s foot thereon, and are 
dimly aware that the island contains the wonderful ruined 
city of Anuradhapura. Now that Mr. Mitton has given 
us his very admirable book, The Lost Cities of Ceylon 
(John Murray, tos. 6d. net), there is less excuse than ever 
for anyone to remain unaware in greater detail of the 
marvellous relics of the old civilizations which are found 
in the forests and jungles of Ceylon. Mr. Mitton’s book 
is very far from being the rather arid recital of archzo- 
logical facts which such books often are. He tells us that 
he has himself “a curiously intense interest in these 
relics ; in homely words, ‘it all comes home to me.’ ” 
It is not surprising, therefore, that his enthusiasm 
is evident in every page, and can engender a similar 
enthusiasm in his reader. 

Actual investigation of these lost cities can fall to the 
lot of but few; yet “the unfortunate ones at home, 
whose travel is solely ‘in the mind,’ ” can make their 
observations at second-hand in these pages. They begin 
with a brief account of Buddhism, and an inquiry as to 
how such a highly philosophical, not to say esoteric, form 
of belief ever came to assert a sway over poor and illiterate 
persons ; and the conclusion of the author is, that, as we 
had always suspected, these populations are not, in the 
strict sense, really Buddhists at all. The author takes 
his reader systematically through the ancient Cingalese 
civilization, illustrating his account by capital photographs. 


HE late Father Maturin’s Sermons and Sermon Notes 

(Longmans, 6s. net) were entrusted to the editing 
of Mr. Wilfrid Ward, and have appeared with a preface 
by him, and a prefatory note in which Mrs. Wilfrid Ward 
tells us that her husband’s work was nearly completed 
when his last illness intervened. ‘The volume contains 
eleven sermons, of which five were preached while Father 
Maturin was still an Anglican. We are glad that these 
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were included, not only for their own sake, but for the 
light. they throw upon the wonderfully developed 
spirituality of Father Maturin seven years before he 
became a Catholic. 

The work of doing him justice has been doubly hard, 
partly because the very art of preaching implies, at least 
to some extent, that what is said is meant to be heard, not 
read ; partly because of the special coefficient introduced 
by his astonishing and vivid personality ; partly, too, we 
are reminded, by the extraordinary difficulty of reporting 
his unequal but often very rapid delivery. Moreover, 
Father Maturin left much to the inspiration of the 
moment, and his perorations, or even the conclusion of a 
sermon’s main parts, or subdivisions, are often not indi- 
cated in his notes. In view of all this it must be said that 
the sermons provide, even for those who never heard 
Father Maturin preach, solid and attractive spiritual 
reading, and ‘form a really valuable addition to a 
“ spiritual ” shelf or library. 

The “ Preface” is, as a matter of fact, the article 
printed by Mr. Ward, after Maturin’s death by drowning, 
in the Dustin Review. We are grateful that it should 
not have been lost: its reminiscences are crisply given; 
and its psychological analysis relies on that intuition and 
clear glance for what helps interpretation, to which we 
had learnt to trust. One characteristic Father Maturin 
seems to have shared with, we have been told, Mgr. 
Benson. He would begin his sermon with an exposition 
of the ordinary man’s view, the natural, non-Catholic, 
immediate human reaction upon some great fact or 
problem, such as death. So sympathetic and truthful 
would this be, that even after he had stated what, in the 
light of revelation, condemned, corrected, or must sup- 
plement it, no one could ever feel that this preacher of 
dogma had failed to understand the human heart. Mr. 
Ward finds, too, that Father Maturin went straight, by 
preference, to the root of the difference between what is 
Catholic and all else; that is, the existence and meaning 
of the supernatural. An old-fashioned error was, to treat 
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the supernatural almost as in essence alien to, antagonistic 
to, the natural. A Kempis seems, often, so to talk. The 
newer and—it may be—far more fatal error is to forget 
the distinction altogether. In fact, the Catholic Church 
to-day reveals herself as sole guardian and herald of the 
adequate traditional belief in the supernatural at all. 
Father Maturin undertook the supremely important and 
delicate task of dealing with that tract of religious life 
in which the two meet, interact, and do not nullify one 
another. He was assisted in doing this successfully by 
keeping his attention focussed on what is positive ; 
psychologically, on the will especially ; the negative leads 
nowhere. 

In this selfless, yet highly-strung and most sensitive 
Irishman was always, to our feeling, an element of pathos. 
Leagues withdrawn from weakness of sentimentalizing, 
or resentment of anything which can be called “ un- 
success,” he yet was in a measure lonely ; the manner of 
his death, which a great crime involved in its sweep, 
brought to him, very likely, a keener happiness than ever 
he had dared to hope for. He rests in peace, and this 
book will enable us to live more bravely, and not forgetting 
him. 


EVIEWS of works dealing with the subject of 

Prehistoric Man, from time to time appearing in these 
pages, must have made it evident that it is difficult for any 
but a specialist to keep in touch with the new literature 
relating thereto. Apart from the notices in various 
books, the separate papers relating to the subject of the 
Piltdown Skull alone form a pile something like a foot 
high. As the various controversies which have arisen in 
connection with these matters have long ago invaded the 
columns of the daily and weekly Press, it will be evident 
that there must be a number of persons belonging to the 
reading classes anxious to ascertain what science really is 
thinking about these problems. Professor Osborn’s 
Men of the Old Stone A ge (Bell & Sons) will afford them the 
information they desire. We are not surprised that four 
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large editions have been called for in America, and we fee] 
sure that its sale in these countries will also be extensive, 
It is well written; it is admirably brought out; it is 
copiously illustrated. It is furnished with numerous 
maps, plans and diagrams, all helping to make the author’s 
meaning clear to his readers. At the moment it is curious 
to read of the Marne and of various places familiar to us 
from the war notices, as spots of importance in the history 
of Early Man. Professor Van Beneden, one of the glories 
of Louvain of other days, was led to write his important 
monographs on fossil whales by picking up numerous 
bones when digging trenches, as a volunteer, around 
Antwerp. Possibly some other soldier may have received 
such an incentive in trench digging in France, and, if so, 
let us hope that the fortune of war may spare him to 
make equally valuable use of his later years. The reader 
will find in this book an extremely complete account of 
the various races which, as it is now thought, have 
inhabited Europe during the Glacial Period, their 
implements, their mode of life, their art. In connection 
with this last, readers of this Review will remember that 
two books on the subject have recently been noticed in 
these pages, and will be interested in knowing that 
Professor Osborne explains the riddle of the position of 
the cave drawings and sculptures in dark and often not 
easily accessible chambers by attributing to them a 
religious significance. The obvious plan of the author 
was to describe the objects with which he deals from his 
own observations and to attach to them the significance 
which they seemed to him to bear. One can well under- 
stand that he did not feel inclined to lengthen an already 
bulky work by a critical examination of the views of other. 
writers who have taken up positions unlike his own in 
connection with some highly controversial points. The 
work wears, therefore, a perhaps necessary air of dog- 
matism. 

It is as well that the general reader should be warned 
that great and even fundamental differences of opinion 
do exist. A few instances will explain our meaning. 
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to the actual duration of the Glacial Period the author 
adopts the views of Penck, certainly a great authority, 
that 520,000 years have elapsed since its commencement. 
He calls this a conservative view, yet, as he shows in a table 
(p. 22), others think that 100,000 years will suffice, and 
others, not cited, have contented themselves with an 
even shorter period. Of this era he thinks that the 
Old Stone Age occupied no more than 125,000 years, 
which would have to be proportionately reduced were 
the smaller estimate for the whole adopted. Similarly 
wide differences of opinion exist as to the relations of the 
different early races to the subdivisions of the Glacial 
Period. For example, the author thinks that the former 
owner of the celebrated Heidelburg jaw lived during the 
Second Interglacial Period ; another authority attributes 
him to the First ; whilst yet another places races believed 
to have existed long subsequent to the Heidelburg in the 
First Interglacial Period. As the interval between these 
periods is believed to run to many thousand years, it will 
be noted that the discrepancy is by no means trivial. 
Again, a word as to the skulls and their restorations, and 
above. all the attempted restorations of their former 
owners in their habits as they lived, as seen in this book : 
anatomists are only too well aware that the task of 
restoring even the bony skull, from the fragments which 
may have been picked up, is one of extreme difficulty. 
The echoes of the controversies on this point which have 
found their way into the daily papers will not fail to have 
been noticed by general readers. But, when it comes to 
restoring the soft parts as well, we must candidly 
admit that we have no real data to assist us in our task. 
For example, we have no real knowledge of the relations 
between the nasal bones and the actual shape of the nose 
in the living person. Yet what more characteristic 
feature than the nose ? 

Now turn to p. 101 and examine the restoration of the 
Heidelburg Man, by a Belgian artist, and, when examining 
it, bear in mind that we only possess the lower jaw from 
which to build up the restoration. 
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Or, again, turn to pp. 142 seg., and when examining 
the various restorations of the Piltdown Man bear in 
mind that the lower jaw, which was utilized in making 
the restoration, is now stated not to have belonged to the 
skull, fragments of which were found with it, but to have 
been the property during life of a chimpanzee and merely 
in accidental collocation with the other bits of bone, 
With this view the author seems to agree (see p. 512), 
Of course it may fairly be claimed that these “ restora- 
tions ” lend a certain actuality to the narrative, but we 
think that the general reader will be glad to be warned 
that they are very largely works of imagination. Although 
we have felt it right to give this warning, we in no way 
depart from the opinion which we have already expressed, 
that anyone desirous of acquiring a knowledge of the 
entrancing speciality dealt with will not easily find a 
better book than this for his purpose. 


Ay ieiandthe and yet the Lord Chief Justice of 


Ireland—the conjunction in Peter O’Brien proclaims 
him a pioneer. His name is marked on the still extending 
map of Emancipation. Born in County Clare in 1842, 
the son of an O’Brien who sat for Limerick, Peter went 
to the Bar, and became in due course Peter the Packer by 
acclamation, Lord O’Brien of Kilfenora by favour of the 
Crown. The Reminiscences of the Right Hon. Lord O’ Brien 
(Arnold, 8s. 6d. net) are edited by his daughter, Miss 
Georgina O’Brien, a dutiful task, one begun when, as her 
father’s amanuensis, she took down at his dictation the 
matter which now forms one-hundred-and-thirty pages of 
this book. She it was who urged her father to the task— 
no, that is not her word, the “‘ pastime”’—of writing, to 
defeat the tedium of ill-health. He took to his pen 
reluctantly ; and she, in the few chapters her hand here 
adds, speaks of a reluctance of her own. But a daughter's 
devotion to a father is an asset to biography ; and we recur 
to it over and over again in reading these records of the 
ugly side of things, of riots, and murders, and channel- 
crossings, and of make-believe Parliamentary and other 
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Commissions that were almost themselves the com- 
missions of crimes, so purposeless did prejudice render 
them. Of course there are hunts other than those of 
criminals, for would an Irishman who was not a judge 
of horses and hounds be any sort of a judge at all? 
Wigs upon the green, yes; but also an occasional cricket 
match. Still, like a more distinguished countryman, an 
English Lord Chief Justice, Lord O’Brien might be called 
a sportsman in the custody of a lawyer. His most vital 
interest centred in the Courts. Miss O’Brien says: 
“The last time my father discussed this book with me 
he said, ‘See that my judgment in the Ussher case is 
fully included ”—and twenty mortal pages of it appear. 
In 1913 the Chief resigned, and he lived on into the early 
days of the war, dying on September 7th, 1914. 
Members of the legal profession are the most persistent 
of all self-praisers. They rarely meet together without 
telling each other how honourable they are, how dis- 
interested, how unmoved by mere party passion or 
political prejudice. It is just a bad habit. Disraeli the 
Younger rallied them about it; and was fined for 
contempt of Court. Even now a discreet silence gives 
immunity to a great lawyer at a Lord Mayor’s banquet 
who says with what admiring emotion he sees Lords of 
Appeal discharging their duties without hope of “‘ adver- 
tisement ” or “ popularity,” when, if this were to be said 
of any other class of the community, the terms of the 
sacrifice to call for any unctuous reference would be 
a foregone salary, pension, peerage. The facts are all at 
issue with the afflatus of the sentence. Then a judge the 
other day declared—and emphasized the declaration 
by saying he really spoke with conviction—that the Legal 
Profession was the one marked by the most sacrifice. And 
this at the moment when the Army and the Navy are 
being depleted by death; and when, let us add, there 
happen to be a trifle of thirty thousand celibate priests 
in the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America, to say nothing of Canada and the Colonies. 
It is difficult not to put down these Reminiscences without 
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some allusion to this strange form of infatuation in a 
profession—this attribution of virtue to itself which, in a 
layman, would pass for vanity. On its good side, the 
judicial training may or may not go to the making 
of a statesman; it may, as Lord Milner says, produce 
a type of ingenious phrasers, less concerned with facts 
than with the specious presentation of them. But 
it is certain that in many cases even the judicial training 
fails to produce the judicial temper. This is absent in 
every line, for instance, of Lord O’Brien’s account of the 
case—the first in which he appeared as Attorney-General 
—of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. Mr. Blunt (whose very Christian 
name is here misspelled Wilfred) had spoken at a 
meeting proclaimed by Lord Londonderry and A. J. 
Balfour, in County Galway, in connection with those 
Clanrickarde evictions which Parliament itself, a little 
later, contrived to make impossible. These Reminiscences 
absurdly describe him as “an eccentric Englishman, 
who championed the Irish cause principally from motives 
of vanity and a love of notoriety.” A famous man does 
not need to become a notorious one; and, if he is 
minded to add notoriety to fame he need not go to 
Galway from the Sussex of Shelley to get it. “ His 
espousal of the Nationalist cause,”’ the legend goes on, 
‘‘ was a surprise to most people, as he had no connection 
whatever with Ireland.” ‘ Most people,” first cousins 
of the illusive “‘ they ” of rumour, are thus cited loosely by 
a lawyer—who, however, lived to see Mr. Asquith inscribe 
small nations on England’s banner, though Mr. Asquith 
had no connection with Belgium !—not even the connec- 
tion that Mr. Blunt had, by every rule of conscience, as 
an Englishman with the just government of a part of the 
United Kingdom. “ He belonged ” (says Lord O’Brien, 
whose réle in life was the sifting of evidence) “ to an 
old Catholic family.” He didn’t; his mother was a 
convert of Cardinal Manning’s, and she brought up her 
children accordingly. And he “ had brains sufficient to 
render him intensely mischievous.” 

Worse follows, where Lord O’Brien suggests that Mr. 
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Blunt played the hypocrite when he “ assiduously culti- 
vated those priests and bishops who were in sympathy 
with the Plan of Campaign.” We must suppose that 
Lord O’Brien never read the most religious volume 
of prison poetry ever published—Mr. Blunt’s In Vinculis ; 
nor ever met, and kept in mind because he couldn’t help 
it, this man of the world’s confession that no other 
banquet pleased him half so well as the herring he shared 
with Bishop Duggan. No “ good ” company, in the com- 
mon sense, ever gave him the happiness he says he had 
in the really good company he met in the peasant’s hovel, 
in the presbytery, in the convent parlour.* 

And yet—a quiet, refined, thoughtful, and even 
discerning expression dominates the beautiful O’Brien 
face of the Reminiscences’ frontispiece. 


N his Form and Function (John Murray), Mr. E. S. 

Russell has produced a very erudite, interesting and 
timely addition to biological literature which no student 
of biology, professional or amateur, can afford to neglect. 
Mr. Russell very accurately points out that there are 
three. main currents of morphological thought—namely, 
the functional or synthetic, the formal or transcendental, 
and the materialistic or disintegrative. No one who 
really thinks out the problem can fail to see that the 
functional is the true point from which to survey nature ; 
for, although we have almost had it “ drilled out of us,” 
the main fact about living things is that they are alive— 
“that they are active, purposeful agents, not mere com- 
plicated aggregations of protein and other substances.” 
In discussing his subject the author traces the current of 
biological study from Aristotle, who, with Cuvier and 


* Of his visit to Archbishop Croke of Cashel at Thurles, Mr. Blunt writes in his 
Diary: “‘ Heard the Archbishop’s Mass in his private chapel, attended by his 
niece, who keeps house for him, and his dog . . . which, with a sandy cat, has 
the run of church and chapel. I like Dr. Croke better and better. He is kind 
to these creatures, and to his horse, of which he is very proud. I feel I could live 
the rest of my life in a quiet place of prayer like this. All my instincts, all my 
wishes, all my sympathies, are with religion and religious practices.” —The Land 
War in Ireland. 
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von Baer, represents the protagonists of the functional 
wing, through Etienne Geoffroy St. Hilaire, greatest of 
the transcendentalists, to the materialistic school, which 
derived from the Greek atomists, reached its zenith in 
the mid-Victorian period, and is now declining before the 
vitalistic movement of the day. Mr. Russell makes no 
secret of his sympathy with this last movement, and con- 
cludes his very valuable book with the prophecy that the 
present century “‘ will see a return to a simpler and more 
humble attitude towards the great and unsolved problems 
of animal form. Dogmatic materialism and dogmatic 
theories of evolution have, in the past, tended to blind us 
to the complexity and mysteriousness of vital phenomena, 
We need to look at living things with new eyes and a truer 
sympathy. We shall then see them as active, living, 
passionate beings like ourselves, and we shall seek in our 
morphology to interpret as far as may be their form in 
terms of their activity.” 


HERE is a character of “cleverness” among 

novelists that suggests something “ common” 
beyond the commonness of mere numbers. But all such 
cheapness disappears when the cleverness surpasses a 
certain mark. When the eye that has learnt to see so 
much and so quickly sees with yet more penetration; 
when the hold upon the precisely right word becomes a 
grasp upon the inmost of its meaning; when the study 
of character becomes something greater than detective’s 
work—becomes insight—then the cleverness is talent, 
the invention is creation, the novel is literature. It is 
with some surprise, as at a coincidence that is not all 
chance, but has significance, that we find three novelists, 
women, and Americans, attaining this notable success, 
Mrs. Wharton, Mrs. Canfield, and Mrs. Gerould are 
contemporaries, and three new volumes of short stories 
from their pens have appeared almost together, com- 
pelling us to say that the art, or artifice, of the short story 
has had no more expert exemplars i in France itself than 
it finds in America. 
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Mrs. Wharton, who comes with Xingu and other 
Stories (Macmillan), was the first and is the best and 
the greatest wit among these writers. Her satire, with 
its calm and unobtrusive indignation, has long been 
directed against rich New York for its two greatest 
social mischiefs—the indulgence bestowed upon selfish 
children and selfish women. It is a “spoiling” 
which much parental self-sacrifice and much masculine 
chivalry by no means excuse ; it remains a great national 
offence and the source of innumerable evils. The spoiling 
of children and of women—{it is indeed all one, for it is 
chiefly if not only the girl child who is spoilt)—has 
divorce for its most evil fruit. But is Mrs. Wharton true 
to life—even “‘ smart ” New York life—when she shows 
even the better kind of divorcing woman to be entirely 
unconscious of mere right and wrong and of the obligation 
of a vow? The only thing this more decent woman 
defies when she goes what we rightly call “ wrong”’ is 
“convention”; and, when she does not go in that direc- 
tion, the only thing for which she makes that sacrifice is 
the career of the man (not her husband) whom she cares 
for. She marries for luxury, and does not pay the price. 
Therefore she has no honour ; not any sophistication can 
persuade us to attribute honour to her conduct or her 
nature; yet she is, under certain subtle circumstances, 
a woman Mrs. Wharton respects. As for the women Mrs. 
Wharton does not respect, she lays upon them the rod 
of her scorn, but by no means any rod of poetical justice. 
She leaves them triumphant. ‘The women upon whom 
she brings retribution and humiliation are not the selfish 
but merely the foolish, if with foolishness they dare to 
mingle some venial pretentiousness. From these she 
cannot keep her lash. They are members, in one of her 
stories, of a provincial club in which “ modern thought ” 
and many things too hard for them are discussed after 
luncheon. In the narrative of their discomfiture Mrs. 
Wharton puts aside all the tolerance which we believe a 
whole throng of novelists now profess; she does not 
tolerate them at all; nay, she does not fear to commit 
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farce itself in her revenge. For if she intends her unfor- 
tunate club to be taken as an example of women’s clubs 
in provincial America, we must oppose to her American 
judgment an English judgment, and accuse her of in- 
justice. Let us add that Mrs. Wharton, although she has 
often written in the person—that is, using the “ I ”—of 
a man, and with a man’s differences from a woman, yet 
in one of these stories makes a decent man relate to 
another what, we submit, a decent man does not relate, 

There is more moral sense, and therefore probably 
even more of complete realism, given to the study of the 
New York richling, in Mrs. Dorothy Canfield’s work. 
Without many words about it, she seems to make refer- 
ence to something that has authority. In her very 
memorable novel, The Bent Twig, authority seemed to 
be present, rather than the horrible solitude of wilful 
anarchy, private judgment in its ultimate mischief and 
cruelty. ‘The short stories, Ie Real Motive (Constable), 
are more enigmatical. If our pain is to be relieved, as 
the conclusion seems to intend, after we have read the 
record, in The Pragmatist, of a minister of religion who 
has lived a false life, teaching a faith he had not and a 
hope he had not, and greatly afraid of seeing “‘ his own 
face of agonized doubt ”’ at the hour of death, why may 
we not be told what the author intends as his final 
“exceeding joy’? Was that dying happiness the dis- 
covery that what he had taught, out of charity or 
cowardice, was truth indeed? It could not be the full 
sight of his own duplicity, for that was the very horror 
he feared as the last agony. If the case were that of a real 
man, we might not expect to know; but this is a man of 
fiction, and Mrs. Canfield has made the fiction, and there- 
fore she knew; yet her reader is not to know. Whatever 
we have first said of the American art of the short story, 
here is certainly a failure of art, because the short story 
is held to be complete and explicit in the author’s mind 
(whereas real life is known to no man) and the reader has 
a right to know the author’s mind. A serious and sensi- 
tive reader would perhaps do well to skip The Pragmatist, 
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and read the gayer stories farther on. It is only a trivial 
reader who could read that initial story without a pain 
not trivial. Mrs. Canfield has here confused the mystery 
of fiction with the secrets of real life. Lhe Conviction of 
Sin is a noble and plain story, and has the humour with 
which Mrs. Wharton has in the past delighted us, but 
which she denies us in her tragedy and denies us still more 
in her farce. Mrs. Canfield’s Conviction of Sin is, besides, 
straightforward, and straightforwardness is a quality little 
characteristic of this present fiction. An April Masque is 
joyous, and joy is as rare as forthrightness. 4 Sleep 
and a Forgetting is mysterious in a manner that rightly 
belongs to fiction, and it closes in a fine surprise. And 
among the other stories we get the constantly fresh 
surprise of certain American customs: the withdrawal 
of the father and the mother from the “ parlour” in 
which the daughter receives the visits of young men, and 
—still stranger—the caste fiercely insisted upon in so 
unexpected a place as the country college settlement 
which is in America called a university—caste meaning 
nothing ultimately but money. The “ snobbishness ” 
which Thackeray could not keep out of the hearts of his 
people, or out of any page of most of his novels, and which 
we have no reason to believe ever really existed in <n 
England so near our own as the England of Pendennis, 
rages in American life as these stories show it. Well, as 
we do not believe ‘Thackeray, let us take the freedom of 
doubting also Mrs. Canfield. 

Mrs. Katharine Gerould, the third of our Ameri- 
cans, is also, to borrow a word from the stage, word- 
perfect. And the thought and the story honoured with 
this art are generally less inhuman than we are used to ; 
with two exceptions. The first story and the last are 
immoral—how pleasant it is to defy the customs of the 
time by using that word which represented so much the 
day before yesterday and will represent so much the 
day after to-morrow, but which a short-story writer 
to-day would rather wear a last year’s dress than write 
down. An ignoring of the vow, a refusal to pay the 
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price, on the part of a heroine, at which the author 
connives, is the offence of the title story, The Great 
Tradition (Methuen). Now, by making this accusation 
of connivance we certainly recognize the vitality of the 
heroine in question ; one does not connive at the pranks 
of a mere puppet, and Mrs. Gerould believes in the 
creature of her imagination. The last story in the 
volume is through and through corrupt. The writer 
adroitly takes the word “ honour” out of our mouth, 
when we would reproach a much worse than complatsant 
husband with the lack of it; Mrs. Gerould gives it to 
the selfish wife’s speech and makes a mock of it. Most 
happily, however, the word holds, and the thing holds, 
and the very abominable man in this tale of The Weaker 
Vessel has no power to make a paradox of it. Let us 
justify the adjective we have given this person by quoting 
his words to a wife who is faithful to him, and by whom 
he has a daughter: ‘ You are at liberty to arrange your 
life without reference to me. I don’t mean that I want 
a scandal, but you can count on me to put no obstacle 
in your way.” And again, as he proposes to leave her, 
“Your natural course will be to divorce me. I don’t 
care a damn if you do. So why run away from Pierrot 
Pratt ?”’ Pierrot Pratt is the man she is honestly enough 
afraid of falling in love with. And with this extra- 
ordinarily ignoble man also the author connives. In 
another story, Wesendonck, we have the astonishing 
“university ’’ town again, and the hardly credible pro- 
fessors, and the anguish of the wife of one of these who 
has no new dress and whose house is in a quarter un- 
fashionable. Mrs. Gerould repeats Mrs. Canfield. The 
lack of a modish gown is too much to bear, and rather 
than entertain at luncheon other professors who are 
richer, the wife in Mrs. Gerould’s story takes her boy’s 
money out of the savings bank and runs away. In The 
Miracle, however, we have a woman with a conscience— 
the * New England conscience” of which we heard 
much some years ago—and not a happy one; but any 
conscience is better than none. And Mrs. Gerould 
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should be encouraged to more humane ways by the 
greater artistic excellence of this story, and of another 
in which duty and tenderness are admitted as characters 
of the life of mankind. The Miracle is merely the story 
of a wife’s success in conceiving love for a little stepson, 
notwithstanding her fear that she would fail to do so; 
and The Bird in the Bush goes so far on the saner ways as 
to tell a tale of the sacrifice of wealth for love of a child. 
Here, too, the author writes her best. Three women of 
talent, several kinds of slang, many individual anarchies 
of conduct—America has sent us, for some years, nothing 
more admirable in a rather narrow art, and in a sense 
nothing more discouraging. 


XFORD Poets, 1916 (Blackwell), edited by W. R. C., 
T. W. E. and A. L. H., cannot be said to be on as 

high a level as that of its predecessors—and no wonder ; 
Oxford is to be congratulated on producing anything so 
good in the present state of the University, which, after 
all, is living its poetry elsewhere. Naturally, this little 
book has characteristics not equally amiable; buoyancy, 
and a curious inquisition of the epithet ; honest melan- 
choly, and the open-road-and-beer touch ; colour-sense, 
and some metaphysics; freshness, and a good deal of 
half-conscious imitation; not much Christianity; but 
only one pseuderoticon, so to call it, by a young lady at 
St. Hugh’s, who couldn’t bear to think that a certain 
courtesan should die, so she stabbed her with a knife 
drawn from a “ blood-stained sheath,” ‘* And so we 
passed, each to our separate hell.” None of that matters 
much ; still, anyone who talks about “ limbs,”’ nowadays, 
ought to be stopped. . . . Mr. Sherard Vines, we think, 
makes the best contribution; his Song of the Elm is as 
robust and living as you like. We will quote his 
Epiphany : 

An hour of May of me 

Is true Epiphany, 

When the birds sing to us 


“ Creator Spiritus,” 
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And in each little nest 

The Lord is manifest ; 

When thorn along the down 

Is white with holy crown, 

When plover scream and swerve, 

Who their master serve, 

And all the brilliant wood 

Is breathing God, 

Now, no man may not see 

True Epiphany. 
Is not that exquisite ? Mr. 'T. W. Earps has an admirable 
and mature little poem, Te Caliph Walks ; in The Glass 
of Water he is too unsimple for inspiration. Mr. A. L. 
Huxley’s work has dazzling qualities: The Wheel is a 
wonderful vision. ‘Theosophists will love to quote it, if 
they can understand it ; even more, perhaps, if they can’t. 
A similar homage to Oblivion, and a certain cruelty, are 
in his allegory of the Mole. We need name no more save 
Mr. Cecil Harwood, whose February, despite a lapse into 
complete bathos, is full of courage and movement; Mr. 
W. R. Childe, always delicate and yet piercing in imagina- 
tion, but infuriating for his cult of the impossible word— 
his Geraniums escapes this—and Mr. Leo Ward, whose 
voluminous “scholar gown” seems somehow not to 
muffle the spirit and passion which stir in his Meditation. 


QUARTERLY might seem nearly the last place in 
which a Daily periodical could be properly noticed. 

But the issue of the Morning Post (145th year, 45th 
thousand) for Tuesday, November 28th, 1916, must be 
made an exception to all rules. Colonel Sir Mark Sykes, 
sent to Parliament as a Unionist, has, on occasion, through- 
out the course of the war, given expression to the new and 
moving spirit in the joint life of the two peoples; and 
the following letter of his to the Editor of the Morning 
Post, dated from 9, Buckingham Gate, is one which 
must survive the merely ephemeral life of a daily print : 
“I have just returned from the Requiem of the Irish 
Guards celebrated a few moments ago at Westminster 


Cathedral. On my table I find the issue of the Morning 
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Post of to-day, with a leading article on Irish affairs. 
Between the ceremony and the article there appears 
to be a hiatus. I have just been standing amid some 
thousands of Irishmen, who came at once to pay tribute, 
to mourn, and to pray for the repose of the souls 
of those other thousands of their countrymen and faith 
who have died in Flanders under the banner of St. George. 
Those Irishmen surrendered their lives for the cause of 
European liberty ; they died to save the lesser peoples 
from the tyranny of the Hammer of Thor. They died 
that nationalities small, weak, oppressed, and conquered 
might live their own life, speak their own tongue, and 
develop their own individual souls. They died in 
endeavouring to avenge the crimes committed against the 
lesser nations whose very existence is threatened by the 
savage power of the enemy. 

“<A Prince of our Royal House attended also,* and ::s I 
looked about me during the Requiem and saw the tears 
standing in the eyes of those thousands of Irishmen, each 
wearing the King’s coat, many scarred with honourable 
wounds gained in the King’s service, many bearing on 
their breasts distinctions granted them by the King’s will, 
I could not help wondering ‘ Are there none here whose 
hearts are searched and sorely tried when they think of the 
relations which subsist between this country and Ireland?’ 
After reading your leading article, with its comparisons 
’*twixt the service of ‘ Ulster’ and Ireland as though the 
two were two nations, with its deliberate confusion of 
Nationalism and rebellion, with its implied insults, its 
epithets of ‘sullen’ and ‘bribed,’ its scornful refer- 
ences to ‘ fair share of obligations,’ and its request that 
‘Ireland be governed with strength and justice,’ I do 
not think, but I know, that every line must lacerate the 
hearts of the men among whom [| lately stood, with saeva 
indignatio such as Swift himself cannot have endured. 

“We were told by a great leader but lately that we 


* It is worth a record that, besides the ever welcome Duke of Connaught, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whose son John was in the Irish Guards, assisted at 
this moving scene. 
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must do the right thing at the right time to win. The 
political division in Ireland is an enemy asset, which 
the enemy has with the assistance of our own pre-war 
passions developed to his full advantage. The martial 
instinct and the intense enthusiasm of the Irish people are 
the two British assets, which by hesitation, prejudice, and 
folly we have succeeded in stifling and. curbing until 
almost all that is left of them are the little crosses which mark 
the Irish graves in France and Flanders. Elsewhere in 
the Colonies, and in America, wherever the Irish are, we 
have checked enthusiasm, stimulated old grievances, and 
clouded men’s minds with doubt. In Ireland itself the 
tragedy will not bear looking on; the enemy sowed tares 
among the wheat, and we have done our best to burn the 
standing crop to mend matters. 

“Yet there 1s such a thing as doing the right thing at 
the right time ; time and again right times have passed 
and wrong things have been done, and the reward has been 
reaped. The Australian Referendum,.the backing of the 
peace move in the United States, are perhaps not uncon- 
nected with our errors. But though opportunities be 
missed, it is never too late to take fresh ones ; no men or 
women stood in Westminster Cathedral amidst that 
gallant Irish company, with the prayer for rest and peace 
in their hearts, and the dying notes of the British National 
Anthem falling on their ears, but must have felt that 
there was a way to Unity and Victory. Our enemy, base 
though be his aims and vile his ambitions, understands 
that concentration and unity of purpose is his only hope. 
Can we not realize even at this late hour that no sacrifice 
is too great to obtain the full moral] and material effort 
which our Empire can put forth only if it is not distracted 
by dead and gone politics, prejudices, and hatreds ? ” 

A few days after this letter was printed, its writer was 
offered the post of Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
in the new Administration—an offer he did not accept, 
because he believed he was already more usefully employed 
on the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
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